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More than 
4,225,000 
private citizens 
own nearly two 
thirds of our 
commercial 
forest land. 
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FARMERS... 
Loggers of the Future 


Farmers are the biggest owners of American woodlands. 
They own almost as much tree-growing land as do the forest 
industries and public agencies put together. 


Timber isa crop. We can grow it, harvest it, use it, and grow 
it again. More and more, it is becoming a farm crop Alert 
farmers, realizing their opportunities for profit, are becoming 


tree farmers, too, by managing and protecting their woodlands 
for continuous harvests of trees. 


There's real partnership among farmers who grow trees, for- 
est industries which transform wood into useful products, and the 
public which needs the thousands of things we make from wood. 
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This issue of the JOURNAL salutes 
Massachusetts, AVA’s 1952 Convention 
state. Such historic sights as Boston’s 
famous statue of Paul Revere and the 
Old North Church will attract the inter- 
est of delegates. (Photo by Fay Foto 
Service). 





GUEST EDITOR'S PAGE 


Useful Work as an 
Educative Force 


By Grace A. Buxton, Chairman 
Massachusetts State Board of Education and 
the State of Vocational Education 


HE SUCCESSFUL development of vocational education in the Common. 

wealth from 1908 to 1952 is a matter of great pride to the Massachusetts 
Department of Education and of real inspirational value for all who sense 
and are interested in the importance and potentialities of vocational 
education. 

Among the Boards, Agencies, and Commissions comprising the adminis- 
trative structure of state government in Massachusetts, the Board of Edu. 
cation has been granted, by legislative authorization, singular independence 
of action. 


The American people place great faith in education. That faith is evi- 
denced in the independence that the people, through their lawmakers, have 
given both the state and local bodies who determine the policies and control 
the management of publicly supported education. That faith is perhaps 
even more concretely in evidence in the increasing appropriations for 
schools and in the mounting numbers of enrollments in our educational 
institutions of elementary, secondary, collegiate and university levels. 

Our people’s faith in the established educational offerings is justified in 
proportion as the training is reflected in improved ability of the trainees to 
live useful lives at higher levels of service to society. It is one of the duties 
of the Board of Education to see to it that the schools placed under their 
control measure up to this basic standard. The State Board, through its 
service, with additional membership as the State Board for Vocational 
Education, believes that the Massachusetts vocational schools do so to a 
commendable degree. 


Our convictions on this point require that we should have subscribed to 
the philosophy that useful work is an educative force; that useful work 
does serve and is essential to society. We must also have accepted the 
proposition, so forcefully stated in the famed Douglass Commission Report 
submitted to Governor William L. Douglass in 1906, that vocational edu- 
cation should be an integral yet withal a distinctive unit of our whole 
educational program. 


General education should broaden, advise, try out, and orient those 
pursuing courses in this field. Industrial arts offerings in Massachusetts 
are an important factor in accomplishing these objectives. General edu- 
cation should cover as ‘long a period as the individual can profitably devote 
to its pursuit. But when for sufficient reasons the individual does seek an 
opportunity to train specifically for a vocation he should be able to tum 
to real vocational courses. This is logical organization. It has long been 
required at the university level; it is no less essential in this modern era 
at the secondary school level. 

The Massachusetts Board of Education confidently asserts that our Com- 
monwealth has, throughout its publicly supported system of education, 
that soundness of organization. 

This statement applies in full measure to the system of vocational educa- 
tion in our Commonwealth. Every first-hand appraisal of the vocational 
work by the Board or by competent independent agencies has been 
favorable. 

The Board, therefore, welcomes the Salute to Massachusetts as one which 
will stimulate, encourage, and assist our vocational educational forces 
everywhere in the specific task of training workers to do well the work of 
each day. It welcomes, too, the opportunity to serve with the Massachw 
setts. Vocational Association as host to the American Vocational Associa 
tion at its 46th Annual Convention to be held in Boston in December, 1952 
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1952. 


HE BATTLE for appropriations continues in the Na- 
tional Congress. Old timers tell us that Congress 
more than ever before in recent years is determined to 
‘ut most appropriation items. There are a number of 
reasons for this, one of which is the fact that this is 
‘lection year. Another is that people generally are 
urging members of Congress to cut Federal spending. 











The cost of past, present and future wars demands a 
wery high percent of the American tax dollar at the 
Federal level. Since Congress is somewhat reluctant 
‘to cut these items, it leaves a very small percent of the 
‘Budget to bear the slash of the economy knife. 










Status of George-Barden Appropriations. Securing 
an appropriation for carrying out the provisions of the 
George-Barden Act for fiscal 1953 has certainly been 
an “up and down—rough and tumble” affair—especially 
for distributive education. The House SubCommittee 
that handles vocational appropriations and the full 
Appropriations Committee recommended deletion of all 
funds for distributive education. This recommendation 
was approved by the House. Several Congressmen 
spoke on the subject and registered opposition to this 
cut, but no amendment to restore the amount was 
oflered—for fear it would not be approved and thus 
prejudice the Senate. 
















The Senate SubCommittee on Appropriations recom- 
mended to the full committee that the funds ($900,000) 
for distributive education, which were deleted by the 
House, be restored. The full Senate Appropriations 


Committee reduced this item for distributive education 
to $455,000. 









When the Bill was under consideration on the floor 
of the Senate, an amendment was approved to restore 
$445,000 to the appropriation for distributive educa- 
tion—bringing the total back to $900,000. 









This amendment was offered by Senators Stennis 
(Miss.), George (Ga.), Murray (Mont.) and Johnson 
(Texas). Although amendments to increase an item 
i an appropriation bill above that recommended by 
the Appropriations Committee are rarely approved— 
especially at this time—the one to increase the voca- 
tional appropriation was passed by more than a two 
(0 one majority. 
























































In addition to Senators Stennis, George, Murray and 
Johnson, Senators Chavez (N. Mex.) and Ecton 


(Mont.) spoke in favor of the amendment on the floor 
of the Senate. 

















The appropriation bill goes next to a Joint Confer- 
ence Committee composed of an equal number of Con- 
sssmen and Senators. This Joint Committee will be 
composed of members of the two SubCommittees that 
andle vocational appropriations in the House and in 
the Senate—with Congressman Clarence Cannon of 
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Missouri serving as ex-officio member. They are listed 
on page 6 of the February issue of the AV Journal. 


Legislation for Korean Veterans. As yet, the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee has not reported out a bill to 
extend educational benefits to veterans who have served 
in the Armed Services after June 27, 1950. Two Bills— 
H.R. 7642 by Congressman Rankin of Mississippi and 
H.R. 7656 by Congressman Teague of Texas are now 
under consideration. They are both what might be 
termed as corrected or modified versions of H.R. 6425 
which was introduced by Congressman Teague on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1952 and H.R. 6895 which was introduced 
on March 4, 1952 by Congressman Rankin. 


From a study of these two Bills, it appears that H.R. 
7642 provides for a scholarship subsistence rate—rang- 
ing from $15 to $20 per month lower than H.R. 7656. 
The Teague Bill carries a provision that makes decisions 
of the Administrator of the Veterans’ Administration 
subject to judicial and administrative review under 
certain circumstances. The other bill H.R. 7642 makes 
no provision for this. 


Another very important difference in the two bills 
is that the Teague Bill (H.R. 7656) provides that 25% 
of the enrollment in proprietory profit schools offering 
non-accredited courses of less than college grade must 
be non-veterans before veterans may be enrolled. 


The Rankin Bill (H.R. 7642) provides that 33-1/3% 
in any non-accredited course (both Private and Public 
Schools) of less than college grade must be made up of 
non-veterans before any veterans may be enrolled. 


The provisions for institutional-on-farm training in 
both bills are virtually the same. 


The Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee has 
held hearings on S. 1940 introduced by Senators George 
of Georgia and Kerr of Oklahoma. This Committee is 
awaiting action by the House Committee before pro- 
ceeding further. 


Status of S. 1149. This bill, which among other 
things originally proposed to transfer the administra- 
tion of vocational agriculture from the U.S. Office of 
Education to the Department of Agriculture, appears 
to be dead, at least for this Session. Some time ago, the 
Senate Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments that has this Bill under consideration 
deleted that part of the Bill which proposed to transfer 
the administration of vocational agriculture from the 
U. S. Office of Education to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. It does not seem that this section of the Bill is 
likely to be revived at any time in the near future. 
There was much opposition to the transfer. 


M. D. Mostey, Executive Secretary 
American Vocational Association, Inc. 





Public service keynotes the story of vocational education in, 
state that points with pride to the effective combination o 


sound philosophy and a solid pattern. The Journal salute 


MASSACHUSETTS— 


cradle of 


American 


liberty 


NE HUNDRED and seventy-six years 

O ago a Massachusetts silversmith, 

Paul Revere, tested his patriotism 

and versatility in a daring ride which 

inspired one of the best known 

American ballads: “Listen my chil- 

dren and you shall hear.” Of Re- 

vere, throughout the period of the 

American Revolution, it has been 

written: “During all this time, he 

might be said to have held the sword 

in one hand and the implements of mechanical trade 

in the other, all of them subservient to the great cause 

of American liberty. Whenever anything new or in- 

genious in the mechanical trades was wanted for the 

public service, the public looked to him for the con- 
summation of the design.” 


Paul Revere, an outstanding citizen, was a great 
master craftsman in a Commonwealth which was and 
is proud of both the skill of its artisans and the civic 
fervor of its populace. This combination has become 
a pattern, not only in Massachusetts life, but in its pro- 
gram of vocational education as well. 


For Paul, as for most boys in 1748, schooling was over 
by the age of 13. He then became an apprentice, since 
this was the only way skilled trades were taught in those 


4 


pioneer in 
vocational 


education 


days. But it became evident that advances in scientili 
and mechanical production had far outstripped the 
ability of industry to train its own skilled workers. 


In Massachusetts public recognition of the problew 
was in evidence as early as the year 1870 when the 
Commonwealth’s legislative body required that town 
of 10,000 or more should establish evening classes it 
industrial and mechanical drawing. Fifteen such classe 
thus established in 7 municipalities became, some yea! 
later, state-aided vocational schools. Additional legis 
lation, enacted in 1872, permitted any city or town W 
establish vocational classes in other occupation 
activities. 

Evidently this legislative action was somewhat ahead 
of the ability of single municipalities to embark upo 
such an enterprise. Springfield independently inaugt: 
rated its Evening School of Trades in 1898 and this 
has the distinction of being the only city to avail its 
of the permissive law. However, the conviction that: 
publicly supported system of vocational education w® 
needed did not abate. 


The Magna Charta of vocational education in Mass 
chusetts is the report, in 1906, of the Commission © 
Industrial and Technical Education appointed at leg 
lative behest by Governor Douglass in the preceditf 
year, 1905. 
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The 1906 report linked agriculture with domestic 
and mechanic arts in a threefold recommendation for 
schools of strictly vocational nature. The report urged 
that vocational schools be permitted to have their birth 
and growth in strict independence of existing systems, 
and entirely outside the influence of their traditions. 
Jt advocated state-aid as a necessary encouragement 
towards the establishment by cities and towns of voca- 
tional schools whose influence and value would never, 
‘in the very nature of the case, be restrictedly local. 


The 9 persons comprising the Douglass Commission 
named as chairman a former U. S. Commissioner of 
Labor, Carroll D. Wright (at the time President of 
Clark College at Worcester, Massachusetts). The secre- 
tary chosen was John Golden, President of the United 
*Textile Workers of America. 


The farsighted vision of the Commission fixed the 
basic principles which have controlled vocational edu- 
cation in Massachusetts. Its recommendations were 
given substance in enabling legislation in 1906. This 
enabling legislation created a Massachusetts Commis- 
sion on Industrial Education to initiate and superin- 
tend the establishment and administration of state- 
aided vocational schools and classes by local commu- 
nities. 

Dr. Paul H. Hanus, Professor of Education. at Har- 
vard University, headed the Commission as Chairman. 
Serving with him were: A. Lincoln Filene, world-re- 
nowned merchant and economist; Charles H. Winslow, 
Vice-President of the Massachusetts Federation of La- 
bor; Carlton D. Richardson, member of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Agriculture and prominent offi- 
cial of the Massachusetts Grange; Mrs. Mary Morton 
Kehew, President of the Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union; and Milton P. Higgins, President of 
the Norton Company of Worcester. Somewhat later, 
Miss Emily G. Balch, Professor of Economics and So- 
ciology at Wellesley College, was added to the group. 

On July 1, 1909, the work of the Commission was 
taken over by the Massachusetts Board of Education. 
Names still respected and known throughout the field 


Growth of Enrollment in State-Aided Vocational Schools 
by 20-year Periods 


1927-28 


of vocational education were associated with this change 
in administration. Dr. David Snedden became Commis- 
sioner of Education and Charles A. Prosser, he of the 
famous Prosser Resolution, was appointed Deputy Com- 
missioner of Vocational Education. Charles R. Allen, 
affectionately called “the Skipper,” and Rufus W. Stim- 
son, father of the Project Method in Agricultural In- 
struction, completed the team which gave not only to 
Massachusetts but to the whole country, a sound philos- 
ophy and solid pattern for vocational education. Their 
philosophy and their definite pattern of vocational edu- 
cation have formed the core of the vocational education 
system in the Commonwealth as it has been carried for- 
ward by the only 2 other men who have followed as 
Director of Vocational Education: the late Robert 
Orange Small, and the present Director, M. Norcross 
Stratton. | 

The state-aided vocational schools of Massachusetts 
in 1952 thus are conducted to present directly function- 
ing occupational training to selected groups. The train- 
ing is based on occupational methods, meets occupa- 
tional standards and is administered by instructors with 
practical employment experience in their respective 
fields. Established and managed through local initiative, 
these schools are directly supervised by the (State) De- 
partment of Vocational Education. One-half of their 
net maintenance costs is reimbursed from state funds. 

The basic statutory law (Massachusetts General Laws, 
Chapter 74) is simple in its definition of vocational 
education—training for profitable employment. In its 
implications and by interpretations, this simple defini- 
tion becomes quite inclusive. It includes (a) training 
for entry in profitable employment and (b) training 
for promotion or advancement in profitable employ- 
ment. It includes training for trade and industry, for 
agriculture, for homemaking and for distributive occu- 
pations. 

In each of these fields several types of opportunity 
are offered. There are full-time all-day schools of sec- 
ondary level—both for boys and for girls; part-time 
schools in which pupils give a part of their working 
day to vocational training which need not be specifically 
related to current employment; part- 
time cooperative schools in which 
one-half the pupil’s total training 
time is given over to organized and 
school-supervised work experience; 
and evening trade extension and ap- 
prentice classes for workers already 
fully employed. 


WE SALUTE MASSACHUSETTS FOR 
TRUE VOCATIONAL STANDARDS 


Vocational education in Massa- 
chusetts is, as it should be, an integral 
part of the whole educational pro- 
gram—but it is, as it should be, a 
distinctive unit. Under the legal pro- 
visions, vocational schools were estab- 
lished and have been maintained for 
the one purpose of training for 
profitable employment, not forget- 
ting “that agriculture and homemak- 
ing are vocations from which all 
other vocations have their roots.” To 
this end Massachusetts has: vo- 
cational schools and classes, under 
public control but distinctive in both 


1947-48 organization and management; and 


5 





Cutting room in the school that makes shoes by factory methods 
in its training program—the only one of its kind in the world. 


vocational schools equipped with the standard ma- 
chines and tools (a capital investment of over $50,- 
000,000) as well as vocational schools which have held 
fast to the productive work instruction method. (Last 
year the value of product and service involved in the 
program exceeded $3,900,000.) 


Work is the open door both to vocational compe- 
tency and to good citizenship in Massachusetts voca- 
tional education. 


No attempt is made to solve the problem by simply 
developing attitudes and leaving out marketable skills. 
No surer way could be devised to destroy vocational 
values achieved than to submerge basic vocational aims 
in other educational aims no matter how desirable 
those other aims may be. 


WE SALUTE MASSACHUSETTS FOR 
ARTICULATION WITH AREA OCCUPATIONAL NEEDS 
The 12 leading vocational courses in terms of enroll- 
ment bear a very significant relationship to the 12 lead- 
ing wage earning occupations of Massachusetts in terms 
of numbers employed. For example, the manufacturing 


“al 


Real house construction is a carefully regulated feature in 
carpentry courses at the Weymouth Vocational School. 


of electrical and electronics equipment has recent) 
taken third position in terms of numbers employe, 
Vocational school enrollments in electrical and ele. 
tronics courses have at the same time taken the same 
position in an enrollment classification. 


Other significant data concerning articulation withf 
employment opportunities are found: (a) in the sta 
tistics of placement of graduates (85 per cent of th® 
1950-51 groupings are now employed in the occupation 
trained for) and (b) in the enrollments in adult classe; F 
Approximately two-thirds of all persons pursuing yo. 
cational education courses in Massachusetts are enrolled 
in adult classes in various fields. 


Articulation with industry and occupations is further 
illustrated in the location of some of the more unusual 
courses found in Massachusetts vocational schools. 


Thus in Lynn, a New England center of shoemaker, § 
there is the only shoe school in the world where shoe. 
making is taught by manufacturing shoes. 


In Pittsfield, a center of General Electric activity, ; 
program of technical training is carried on in associx 
tion with General Electric. 


The City of Attleboro, famed for high-grade jewelry 
manufacture, points the program of its vocational school F 
toward preparing boys to enter that type of manufactur. 
ing employment. . 


Leominster, with important plastics manufacturing 
industry, offers vocational courses in plastics fabrication 
and mold making. 


At Waltham, the watch city, and in quarters right 
in the home plant of the Waltham Watch Company, 
the vocational school operates a full-fledged watch te 
pair training program. 


Boston, as well as the rest of the state, could present 
other illustrations of the relationship between the vo 
cational school programs and specialized local employ: 
ment situations. Those who attend the 1952 AVA 
Convention in Boston will have an opportunity 
explore this matter further. 


WE SALUTE MASSACHUSETTS FOR 
GEOGRAPHIC SPREAD OF OPPORTUNITY 


The Massachusetts program is further recognized 3s 
state-wide through the statutory provision for state re 
imbursement of 50 per cent net maintenance costs. The 
emphasis is on making the opportunity available to all 
citizens on the same basis and treating all alike, rather 
than determination by ability or inability to pay. 


Economy of organization usually dictates the cet 
tralization of vocational schools in the larger cities and 
towns. Each of these schools normally serves a territory 
extending far beyond the municipal limits. During the 
past 45 years only 31 of the 351 cities and towns il 
Massachusetts have failed to take advantage of the state 
aided vocational program. These 31 communities fal 
into that category largely because of sparse settlemetl! 
and geographic isolation. 


WE SALUTE MASSACHUSETTS FOR 
MAINTAINING AUXILIARY SERVICE 


In addition to the regular programs offered in 3// 
distinctive administrative school units, the local vot 
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tional schools and the State Department of Education 
engage in the following auxiliary services: 


The Massachusetts Vocational Association, an active asso- 
ciation in full support of the American Vocational Association's 
activities from the state level. 


Vocational Guidance to help youth select vocations wisely, 
find the right training opportunity, the right job, and growth 
through follow-up service on the job. 


Approval, supervision, and program development of on-the- 
job training programs for veterans, to date involving 40,000 
establishments and literally thousands of enrollees. 


Licensing and approval of private schools for G.I. and other 
trainees, approximately 150 big and little schools all over the 
state. 


Institutional-on-farm training for veterans of World War Il, 
nearly a thousand of them to date. 


Supervisory training for foremen and supervisors in hundreds 
of establishments and diversified fields—banks and hospitals, 
manufacturing and sales institutions, schools and insurance 
offices. 


Public service occupations upgrading by specialized training 
for fire-fighters and similar groups of public employees. 


Supervisory certification of minors for employment in 351 
communities—involving the issue of 160,000 employment per- 
mits per year. 


Teacher-training—preparing prospective vocational teachers 
for appointment, and planning courses for their professional 
improvement after appointment, including provisions for earning 
the Bachelor's and Master's Degrees in vocational education. 

WE SALUTE MASSACHUSETTS FOR 


GROWTH AND EXPANSION 


Vocational education is, relatively speaking, a new 
phase of the total picture of education even in a Com- 
monwealth so directly associated with its beginning. 
Therefore, the picture still involves facts of promotion 
and expansion. The following is a summary as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1952, of a few of the current happenings involv- 
ing substantial capital investments by local municipali- 
ties who thereby show their faith in the programs. 


Expansion projects in old established centers: 


ATTLEBORO—A $50,000 dollar replacement of the pres- 
ent plant (includes provision for a new trade plus im- 
proved facilities for jewelry trade work) . 


BRIGHTON CoopERATIVE— (Auto): A doubling of pre- 
vious facilities at a cost of $225,000 for new building 
and new equipment. 


GREENFIELD—A new, superbly equipped $60,000 auto- 
mobile shop as replacement for somewhat “makeshift” 
quarters formerly in use. 


_ Havernitt—Construction of a $50,000 shop for auto 
Instruction adjacent to main building—completely up- 
to-date in lay-out and appurtenances. 


_NortHAMPTON—A completely new plant for estab- 
lished trade and industrial offerings at the oldest of 


the Massachusetts vocational schools — investment, 
$300,000. 


New Beprorp—A major expansion of an already large 
and outstanding school—new construction costing 
$600,000. 

Quincy—A half million dollar project which, in the 
form of new construction, will more than double pres- 


ent facilities and permit establishment of needed new 
courses, 


WorcestER—Improvement -expansion program to 
make still more useful a school which is notable for its 
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Commercial equipment, high work standards, and quality and 
quantity production contribute to Massachusetts’ program of 
training for the foods trades offered to youth and adults. 


Distributive educaticn offers practical work experience. 


A unique offering in the Massachusetts vocational program is 
a printing course for girls. Its placement record is high. 
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service to students and the industries of the area 
$900,000 appropriation. 


New projecis in communities establishing vocational 
education for the first time: 


ABINGTON—Part of a $940,000 secondary school build. 
ing program includes provision for state-aid vocational 
program to begin with an automobile maintenance 
course. 


SwaNsEA—A new building to house a vocational unit 
of automobile repair and a complete unit of industrial 
arts. 


WE SALUTE MASSACHUSETTS 
ITS PROGRAM OF INDUSTRIAL Arts 


This program is fostered and supported by local com. 
munities without direct stimulation from state and fed- 
eral funds. Aided and abetted, however, in the plan- 
ning, promotion, standards and usage by the State De. 
partment of Education and by the Industrial Arts sec. 
tion of the State Teachers’ College at Fitchburg, indus. 
trial arts holds an important place in Massachusetts’ 
publicly supported system of education. 


Excellent standards of mutual respect and cooperative 
effort mark the relationship existing between the voca- 
tional and the industrial arts forces. This respect and 
cooperation is splendidly illustrated at the state level 
in the Vocational Summer Conference held at the Fitch. 
burg college and in the development of the service by 
the college of the Vocational Degree Courses. 


WE SALUTE MASSACHUSETTS FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


Significantly, vocational education, particularly from 
the national viewpoint, is directly connected with na- 
tional security as national security relates to (1) mili- 
tary security and (2) economy of peace-time production 
security. There is no other organization with staff 
and plant equipment ready to train workers either 
for war production or peace production. 


At the beginning of World War II, the National 
Security Planners asked each state to inventory its re- 
sources in the vocational education field in terms of 
training stations, plant equipment and trained teachers. 


Massachusetts reported resources of $50,000,000 and 
over in plants and equipment; training stations for 
7,500 persons (which, expanded for 3 eight-hour shifts 
would mean 22,500 persons); and 2,000 experienced 
trade persons who had been prepared by the Division 
in the techniques of teaching. 


This picture is similar in the present emergency with 
somewhat greater resources in plant and equipment. 


In this respect, Massachusetts still, as in the days of 
Paul Revere, stands ready “when anything new or in- 
genious in the mechanical line is wanted for the public 
service” to supply modern Paul Reveres, competent 
workers and good citizens. 

* * * 


Some of the material in this article was supplied 
through the courtesy of the Revere Brass and Foundry 
Company. 

* * * 
Top: Instruction in the supervised farming program at the 
Essex County Agricultural School. Center: The adult education 
program in Massachusetts includes ceramics. Opposite: Tem 
pleton is proud of its well planned homemaking department. 
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HIRTY-TWO DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION coordinators in 

Virginia conducted a statewide evaluation of the 
DE high school cooperative program since its begin- 
ning in 1939. Under the direction of Ralph A. Rush, 
Virginia Assistant State Supervisor of Distributive Edu- 
cation, information was obtained from DE graduates, 
cooperating merchants, and the coordinators them- 
selves in the fall of 1950. 


From DE graduates: a total of 856 replies were re- 
ceived and 17.2 per cent of the graduates from 1941-50 
responded. This is a gratifying percentage considering 
the length of period covered and the fact that the early 
years were disrupted by the war. 


Virginia's DE 
Coordinators 


Forty-three per cent of the respondents are married. 
However, many graduates could not be reached because 
of change of name due to marriage so this percentage 
is probably low for the graduates as a whole. 


Of the 61.5 per cent of respondents employed, over 
41 per cent are still engaged in distributive occupa- 
tions. Many others are in positions where they can 
make constant use of training received. Of those not 
now employed, approximately one-half are housewives 
and constitute a reserve labor force for peak seasons 
and emergencies. Of the 351 respondents reporting 
voluntary change of position, over 65 per cent stated 
that they had made the change to improve position, 
for increased salary, or to accept advancement. 


Only 21.6 per cent of the respondents reported taking 
additional courses since graduation. In other words, 
they considered their high school education as terminal 
training. It would seem that more stress should be put 
on continuing training, either through adult DE 
classes, or, in the case of exceptional students, by pur- 
suing additional training on the college level. 


DE helped 407 graduates to get and hold jobs; 65 
said “no” to this question. Learning how to meet and 
deal with people was mentioned as contributing to 
success in 40 per cent of the cases. Training had aided 
108 in gaining a promotion; 63 again said “no”. 
(Probably these were the same ones who could not see 
the relationship between DE training and getting and 
holding a job.) It is felt that training in self-evaluation 
while in school would reduce the number of negative 
replies. 

Wide variety was the outstanding characteristic of 
the suggestions for additional information to be given 
in the DE course. Many dealt with specific techniques 
such as scale reading, outside selling, and checking 
goods, which fall in the province of on-the-job 
training. n 

From 372 merchants: a study of establishments in 
which students have received training revealed that 
many areas in the field have not been touched. Those 
relied upon are general merchandise, apparel and food 
groups. Service occupations are represented by few 
placements while no placements were found in the 
wholesale field. 


For the most part, DE graduates are preferred to 
untrained employees with comparative experience. 
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Over one-half of the merchants look upon these gradu- 
ates as promotional material. While salary remains 
about the same as for non-DE graduates, advancement 
has been more rapid with a corresponding decrease in 
labor turnover. 

With the exception of a few special areas, most 
merchants agree that the DE graduate has received 
adequate training. The one significant deficiency is in 
the ability to use retail mathematics. Ninety-six per 
cent of the merchants reporting encourage DE gradu- 
ates to remain in full-time employment. 

From 32 coordinators: 46.8 per cent of the coor- 
dinators stated that the supply of part time DE students 
equal the demand; 34.4 per cent, that the demand is 
greater than the supply; and 18.8 per cent, that it is less. 
On the whole, then, there is need to acquaint more high 
school students with opportunities in DE training. 
Exploration of placement possibilities in other areas of 
distribution should take care of the less serious problem 
of over-supply. 


Fyaluate 
Their Program 


The placement of high school students other than 
those in DE is accepted by 65.6 per cent of the co- 
ordinators and 40.6 per cent issue work certificates. 
These activities perform an important guidance func- 
tion and are to be commended, provided the amount 
of time involved is not excessive. 

Only 46.9 per cent of the coordinators take the 
responsibility of placing DE graduates. Since there is 
a definite need for the coordinator to help in adjust- 
ment from part time employment to full time, this 
work might well be entered into more fully. 

Records of DE students are kept by 87.5 per cent of 
the coordinators. There was fair agreement as to the 
kinds of records kept with the exception of post DE 
work experience, which was reported by only 13 co- 
ordinators. 


Records are kept in the school file by 53.9 per cent 
of the coordinators; 42 per cent, in the DE coordina- 
tor’s file; and 3.9 per cent in the guidance office. In 
63.7 per cent of the cases the records were kept indef- 
initely or permanently; in 18.8 per cent, for one year 
only. The scholastic record was the one most likely to 
be retained. Certainly if effective evaluation of the 
DE program is to be carried on in the future, full com- 
plete records must be available. 

The fact that only 65.6 per cent of the coordinators 
reported follow-up of DE graduates proves conclusively 
the need for a systematic procedure of carrying out this 
important function. 

The conclusions of this study can be used as a guide 
in improving individual programs; the survey tech- 
nique can be adopted for continuous use; the findings 
can be used as a basis for group discussion with co- 
ordinators and the results utilized in talking with 
school and merchant groups. 





By Dr. Natalie Kneeland, Research Consultant, 
School of Distributive Education, Richmond, Va., 
Professional Institute. 
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Thank You, Arkansas! 


The Arkansas Vocational Association, in recognition 
of the American Vocational Association’s limited funds 
and heavy expenses, recently presented AVA with a 
gift of $1,000, to be used as needed. 


It is difficult to adequately say thank you for such 
unqualified support. It is certain, however, that the 
generosity and faith of Arkansas will inspire AVA 
members everywhere who know that their professional 
stature advances with the growth of their national and 
state organizations. 


AVA is proud to acknowledge again the contributions 
of other state vocational associations, listed here. Their 
staunch confidence will take life in an improved pro- 
gram of service for America’s vocational teachers, be- 
cause there is strength in unity. 


Arizona, $50; Arkansas, $1,000; Indiana, $100; 
Kentucky, $50; Massachusetts, $200; Missouri, $100; 
Nebraska, $50; North Carolina, $100; North 
Dakota, $50; Ohio, $100; Ohio’s Distributive Educa- 
tion Section, $10; Ohio’s Home Economics Section, 
$50; Oregon, $200; Pennsylvania, $100; Tennessee, 
$350; Utah, $50; and Virginia, $100. 

In addition, $537 has been received in individual 
donations. These gifts have reached AVA in response 


to President Harry Schmid’s appeal for monies for 
the legislative fund. 


As another example of outstanding support, the 
distributive education section of the West Virginia 
Vocational Association voted to pay a full $5 in dues 
to the AVA. 


* * * 

As we go to press we are pleased to announce receipt 
of a $500 check from the Alabama Vocational Associ- 
ation and a $100 contribution from the Florida FFA! 
Thank you, Alabama, and thank you, Florida! 
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$1,000 FOR AVA 


Cc. R. Wilkey, Secretary Treasurer of the Arkansas Vocational 

Association, signs AVA’‘s gift check for $1,000 while J. Marion 

Adams, State Director of Vocational Education, and N. 

Graham, President of the Arkansas Vocational Association, 

observe. Arkansas also sends word that they have gone over 
the top in 1952 memberships! 
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HOW BUSINESS AND EDUCATION CAN 
COOPERATE TO SUPPLY TOP FLIGHT 


Teaching Aids for Home Economics 


(J Fow CAN business and education work together so 
H that the resources expended for educational ma- 
terials are used to the best advantage of all concerned?” 


This question was the theme of a meeting of the 
Home Economics Education-Business Committee on 
Business-Sponsored Teaching Aids in Washington, 
D. C., January 28 and 29. 


The 2-day conference was the second meeting of a 
committee appointed by Edna P. Amidon, Chief, Home 
Economics Education, U. S. Office of Education, to work 
with staff members on this problem. 


At their previous meeting in September, 1950, these 
business home economists, home economics teachers and 
supervisors, and home economics education staff mem- 
bers explored some problems and started work on ten- 
tative statements which they hoped would be helpful 
to persons responsible for the preparation of teaching 
aids and thus (1) reduce the waste that occurs when 
costly materials are discarded by teachers as not adapt- 
able and (2) result in the production of materials which 
are more in keeping with acceptable teaching practices. 


In the interest of furthering modern trends in edu- 
cation, the committee thought it desirable to emphasize 
the type of suitable materials and point up less desir- 
able types. 


The following statements of characteristics of accept- 
able educational materials which would be useful in 
home economics classes are presented as suggested guides 
to producers of materials, and to teachers and others 
in selecting materials to be used. 


Acceptable materials that are of genuine value in 
usage should: 


Meet common needs of students 
Add interest to learning 
Add important information to reference books 


Help to develop judgment and discrimination, 
initiative and self-direction 


Be positive in approach, and not anxiety producing 


To present information accurately and honestly with- 
out bias, deception, or exaggeration, the content of 
supplementary materials in home economics should be: 


Well organized 

Clear, brief, and easy to read 

Informative about products rather than brands 
Up to date and timely 


In addition, acceptable supplementary materials 
should be well designed and illustrated, with good bal- 
ance between pictures and text. They should not pre- 


iisan troublesome problems in handling, storage, or 
isplay. 
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These preliminary recommendations are by no means 
final. Committee members, as listed at the end of this 
article, will welcome comments. They urge interested 
persons and groups to submit prepared statements or 
problems relating to the production and use of mate- 
rials most suitable for modern classroom teaching. 


TEACHING MATERIALS THAT BUSINESS FIRMS CAN SUPPLY 


Teaching material, to be most helpful in home eco- 
nomics classes, should be consistent with the overall 
goal of strengthening family life. It is important for 
teachers to have material which will aid students in the 
development of initiative, resourcefulness, and coop- 
eration. 


Production of good material in the fields now being 
served should be continued. At present, there seems to 
be need for more material dealing with: 


Health (food habits, safety education, home care of 
the sick) 


Money management for teen agers and the total family 
Shelter and household management 
Child development and family relations 


Printed and illustrative material helpful in buying, 
using, and caring for products is also needed. This 
would include: 


Techniques in using and caring for products 

Manipulation and operation of equipment 

Specifications about products, distinguishing 
differences between products of similar types 


How to save time, money and energy through the 
use of products and equipment 


Efficient steps in a process such as making a cake, 
using a pressure saucepan, or making a garment. 


Effective methods of presenting information include 
the use of charts, demonstrations, exhibits, filmstrips, 
movies (preferably 10-20 minutes in length), pamphlets, 
posters (visible at 30 feet), recordings, slides, television, 
and radio. 


Important criteria to be remembered in the prepara- 
tion of material are: 


Familiar situations (ex.—home kitchens) 

A good balance of illustrations for written material 

Quality rather than quantity 

One central idea for posters (to avoid confusion) 

Messages that are acceptable for more than one grade level 


Messages that are suitable for use with lower 
and middle income groups. 


In the preparation of useful teaching aids for home 
economics classes, business firms should discourage the 
use of some practices. 





Headlines 


for Vo-Ed 


3 awe FACT THAT Uncle Sam spent more money for the 
vocational education of foreign students than for 
the vocational education of American youth in 1951 
has been brought to the attention of the public through 
stories and editorials in newspapers throughout the 
country. 


The Oklahoma City Times, in an editorial on Febru- 
ary 5, pointed out that “the exact sum was $28,178,010 
for the good neighbors across the oceans, and 
$26,622,938 for American students.” 


The Oklahoman carried a front page story on Sun- 
day, February 3, captioned “Cost of Foreign Students 
Tops U. S. Program.” 


In Washington, D. C., the February 13 Times Herald 
bannered a half column story with “Schools Wait as 
U. S. Sends Cash Abroad.” This paper pointed out the 
fact that “the American taxpayer . . . will put up $2 
this year for aid to foreign nations against $1 for edu- 
cation of his children. 


“These figures were compiled by Paul O. Peters, a 
financial expert who assembles information for 
Congress.” 


In Georgia, the March 11 Atlanta Journal described 
Senator Walter F. George’s testimony in behalf of voca- 
tional education before a Senate appropriations sub- 
committee. Ken Turner, Journal correspondent, said 
Senator George charged more federal dollars are being 
spent to teach foreigners vocational skills than is being 
spent for the same purpose here. 


On March 25, the Macon Telegraph (Georgia) fea- 
tured an editorial on the testimony of Senator George. 
The Telegraph said: 


“We agree with Senator George that the proportion 
is wrong and we join his plea that the full amount be 
appropriated for vocational education in the U. S.” 


Associated Press correspondent Frank Taylor wrote 
a story on Representative Watt Abbitt’s support of the 
vocational education program here. Featured in the 
February 24 edition of the Richmond Times Dispatch, 
it quoted Representative Abbitt as saying: 


“It is difficult to understand the necessity of spend- 
ing our money to bring German students here to study 
a program based on their system.” 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer published a story by its 
Washington correspondent Phil G. Goulding on March 
25: “Foreign Trainees Favored by U. S.” 


* * * 


The Boston Herald (April 1) called the proposed 
deletion of federal funds for distributive education 
“Cut Where It Hurts.” 


Roy P. Stewart, Washington correspondent for the 
Daily Oklahoma-Times, had several paragraphs in his 
“Report from Washington” in defense of the distribu- 
tive education program on February 16. 
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TEACHING AIDS FOR HOME ECONOMICS 
(Continued from page 11) ; 


The Committee on Business-Sponsored Teaching 
Aids for Home Economics decided that the following 
policies, in particular, should be avoided by businey 
firms in the preparation of instructional materials. 


Ready-made lesson plans, quizzes, and tests 
(A handicap to teachers in planning to meet home anc 
community situations) ; 
Historical: information 
(Very little time in the classrooms is spent in this area) 
Steps in manufacturing or processing 
Over-dramatized material 
Distracts attention from important facts 
Samples for students 
(Of little educational value and often the cause of 
problems that outweigh possible gains in good will) 


Business firms should also avoid the promotion oj 
contests since this method of stimulating learning ha; 
serious disadvantages. Contests place too much em 
phasis on competition. They tend to encourage pupil 
to work only for prizes, and they create emotional ten. 
sions that interfere with learning. 


COMMITTEE MEMBERS 
HOME ECONOMISTS IN BUSINESS 


A. JUNE BRICKER, Director, Home Economics Bureau, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, One Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


GENEVIEVE CALLAHAN, Consultant, 2200 Leavenworth St., San Fron. 
cisco 11, Calif. 


ELOISE DAVISON, Consultant, 23 Bank St., New York 14, N. Y. 


ELLEN-ANN DUNHAM, Director, Consumer Service Department, General 
Foods Corporation, 250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


LEONE ANN HEUER, Director of Consumer Education, Household Finance 
Corporation, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


MRS. MARY B. HORTON, Director, Sealtest Consumer Service, 230 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


MRS. THELMA LISON, Director, Home Economics Department, Gardner 
Advertising Company, 915 Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


MRS. BETH BAILEY McLEAN, Director of Home Economics, Swift and 
Company, Chicago 9, Ill. 


JESSIE McQUEEN, Home Service Counselor, American Gas Association, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


HOME ECONOMISTS IN EDUCATION 


MRS. ADELAIDE ADAMSON, Homemaking Teacher, Herndon High School, 
Herndon, Va. 


ELIZABETH AMERY, State Supervisor, Home Economics Education, 1202 
Mathieson Building, Baltimore 1, Md. 


IRMA AYERS, Dean, School of Home Economics, University of Delaware, 
Newark, Del. 


MRS. LAURA BURRUSS, Homemaking Teacher, Gaithersburg High School, 
Gaithersburg, Md. 


MRS. RAYMOND W. GREGORY, Homemaker, 4531 Van Ness, NW: 
Washington, D. C. (Formerly State Supervisor, California) 


MRS. MARIANNA KEENE, Homemaking Teacher, 6306 Forest Rood, 
Hyattsville, Md. 


MRS. ROSA H. LOVING, State Supervisor, Home Economics Education, 
State Department of Education, Richmond 16, Va. 


PAULINE STOUT, State Supervisor, Home Economics Education, State 
Department of Education, Charleston, W. Va. 


MRS. DORTHEA UMBACK, Homemaking Teacher, Northwestern High 
School, Prince Georges County, Md. 


The Home Economics Education Branch staff, U. S$. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Abppren tices 


= EMILY GriFFITH Opportunity School and the Col- 
orado State Board for Vocational Education worked 
with Union Pacific Railroad Company personnel in 
Denver to complete units of instruction to be used as 
curriculum for apprenticeship related classes in 1946 
and 1947. 

The following year, the first classes for Union Pacific 
apprentices were started in Denver. They have been 
continuously in operation ever since. 

Classes are operated for boilermaker, sheetmetal 
worker, carman, electrician, and machinist apprentices. 
Since the classes are part-time, Union Pacific pays the 
apprentices for the hours a week they spend in class- 
toom work and provides adequate classroom facilities. 
The school supervises study in related instruction and 
provides remuneration for the instructor. 

A local joint apprenticeship committee composed of 
craft chairmen, general car foreman, district foreman, 
and foremen of the other crafts meets once a month. 
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Union Pacific electrician foreman Earl 
Parsley explains complicated electrical 
controls of a modern diesel streamliner 
to electrician apprentice Carl Barzeele. 
Today’s high speed trains require more 
and more automatic and safety devices 
because their complexity taxes the human 
element heavily. Below: UP machinist 
apprentice Keith Smith turns an axle jour- 
nal on a large lathe in the wheel shop 
while machinist foreman and class instruc- 
tor Frank Brzoticky watches his work. 


Apprenticeship records are checked, along with regu- 
lar business. Through the close supervision of this com- 
mittee, apprentices are moved regularly from one ma- 
chine or operation to another throughout their appren- 
ticeship, enabling the school to correlate related instruc- 
tion to on-the-job work experience and to make the 
related instruction more meaningful. 


In addition to the units of instruction, extensive use 
is made of audio-visual aids, working models, mock-ups, 
charts, and other media. 


The effectiveness of the apprenticeship program is 
evidenced in the request of journeymen for evening 
trade extension classes, which are operated for journey- 
men in the following classifications: car inspection, 
diesel electricity, and welding theory. 


Note. The Emily Griffith Opportunity School is the 
audit and vocational division of the Denver Public 
Schools. 
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Leadership and guidance head the list of duties for 


State Supervisors of Business Education 


HE BAsic function of supervision in business educa- 

tion is, through leadership and guidance, to help 

teachers develop classroom competency, guidance skills, 
and leadership in the school and the community. 


If we accept this philosophy, it would follow that a 
supervisor on the state level in our American democracy 
will provide leadership and guidance and improve the 
services rendered by teachers in the light of well-found- 
ed and accepted objectives, such as the development of: 

Faithful and worthy American citizenship 
Ethical character 

Mastery of technical vocational skills 
Appreciation of the home responsibilities 
Wise use of leisure time 

Appreciation of nature and aesthetic beauty 
Proper physical and spiritual growth 

To accomplish these aims, the supervisor should be 
enthusiastic and have the ability to fire others with en- 
thusiasm. He should also be a good listener, patient, 
tactful and understanding. A good sense of humor will 
dispel fear of the supervisor as a critic or “snoopervisor” 
and replace it with warm friendship and confidence. 


The philosophy of democratic leadership and guid- 
ance recognizes the worth of each member of the group 
and each one’s contribution to the total thinking, plan- 
ning, and execution of plans. Because of the differences 
in people, the value of individual contributions will 
vary, but each one’s suggestions are worthy of respect 
and consideration. 


For best results, it is necessary that the members of 


the group be informed and uninhibited so that they 


may express their views. The supervisor in a demo. 
cratic situation guides the group in a cooperative ap. 
proach to the study of specific problems. He encourages 
active participation and self-evaluation in the total 
group and in members of it. 


Youth Leadership 


A business education supervisor who sincerely loves 
children, likes to work with people, and can stimulate 
others to. do their best has an unequalled opportunity to 
contribute-to the Future Business Leaders of America. 

It is important that the supervisor actively assist in 
promoting and conducting the state conventions of this 
youth organization. Some of the convention activities 
that have been found to be relatively successful are: 
skill contests (such as typewriting), a contest to select 
a Miss Model Secretary for the current year, a contest 
of chapter scrap books and charts and a skit contest. 


The supervisor should also plan entertainment pro- 
grams that will promote wholesome fellowship among 
the FBLA members. It is recommended that FBLA con. 
ventions be held on a college campus, thus capitalizing 
on the opportunity to coordinate the work of the sec- 
ondary school with that of the college business educa- 
tion department. 


A Skilled Teacher 


If the confidence and esteem of the teacher is to be 
maintained, the supervisor must have the ability to 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Louisiana business teachers on the 3-weeks tour that took them to the University of Mississippi, the University of Pittsburgh, 
and the University of Kentucky. In addition to professional benefits they enjoyed sightseeing and good fellowship at little cost. 
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HE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
AGRICULTURE was the forerunner 
of ideas which led to the formation 
of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation of the United Nations. In May 
of 1943 the United States called a 
conference of interested nations at 
Hot Springs, Virginia, to provide for 
an exchange of views on agricultural 
production, nutrition and increased 
consumption, international measures 
for agricultural efficiency, and com- 
mercial and financial arrangements 
for the marketing of agricultural 
products. 


The Hot Springs Conference set up an interim com- 
mission to establish a permanent organization, and in 
October, 1945, 42 governments met in Quebec and 
ratified the constitution of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization—the first of the new specialized United 
Nations’ agencies created after the war, conceived in 
the minds of men of the Allied world who foresaw the 
responsibilities that would come hand in hand with 
victory. 


For the first time in the history of mankind repre- 
sentatives of governments had met with the objective 
of seeing to it that in the future friend and foe alike 
had bread—“bread” in its broad, universal sense—the 
products of farms, fisheries and forests, the world’s pri- 
mary products. 


Fiat Panis—Let There Be Bread, became the motto of 
the organization. Recorded history shows no prior 
serious attempt by the nations of the earth to look upon 
man as an inhabitant of this planet entitled to the 
opportunity of obtaining food, fiber and housing 
through his own efforts. This was definitely a new 
approach. 


The nations ratifying the constitution of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization agreed that far too many of the 
world’s people are undernourished; that their health could 
be vastly improved if they were able to get enough of the 
right kind of food; that the farmers of the world—two-thirds 
of its population—could produce enough if they used the 
best agricultural methods; that full-time work for all could 
be provided by increased production and efficient distribu- 
tion. They consented to act together to attain these ends 
in order that a lasting peace for the world might be secured 
through freedom from want. 


The temporary headquarters of FAO was established 
in Washington, but early in 1951 it was moved to its 
permanent site in Rome, a North American Regional 
Office remaining in Washington. FAO in Rome is 
housed in one of the most modern office buildings in 
all Europe, a building designed and begun by Musso- 
lini, intended as a headquarters from which to admin- 
ister his African Empire. The building was completed 
by the present Italian Government and placed at the 
disposal of FAO, rent-free, as a contribution to the 
cause to which the Organization is dedicated. 





From the 1952 AVA Convention address of Dr. 
Raymond F. Miller, Consultant to the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, Washington, D. C. 
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Although its yearly budget is small and insufficient 
to fight even a minor skirmish in a modern war of 
armaments, FAO has its own methods of waging a 
battle for a better world. It studies basic facts on food 
and agriculture and publishes them in useful form. To 
insure that the latest facts and scientific methods are 
put to use, FAO, through its annual conference and 
meetings of its Council, promotes action by member 
governments and other international organizations. It 
makes definite recommendations for action and pro- 
vides a means by which nations may work cooperatively 
in agreeing on programs and executing them. 


To encourage the production of more and. better 
food and fiber, FAO offers technical assistance to its 
70 member governments. Experts and special missions 
are sent to work with the scientists and technicians of 
various governments. 


Today from Rome, under the leadership of its Di- 
rector-General, an Oregon farmer named Norris E. 
Dodd, FAO is sending out to the far corners of the earth 
many missionaries of peace through agriculture. FAO 
technical experts from all over the world are in the 
field, bringing their knowledge and skills to those under- 
developed areas where they are most needed. 


_— peace through 
freedom from want 


The Organization acts as a clearing house. It does 
no original research but works with member countries 
in making scientific information available to all. Here 
is an example: Each year millions of farm animals in 
Asia and Africa are cut down by the “black plague” 
of cattle, rinderpest. During the war the United States 
and Canada secretly developed a vaccine to combat it, 
since it was feared that an enemy might lose the rinder- 
pest virus among vulnerable North American cattle. 


At the request of FAO, these governments made the 
formula available, and FAO technicians have intro- 
duced this vaccine into China, Ethiopia and Thailand, 
working with the scientists of those countries in its 
production and in the inoculation of cattle. It has 
been found possible to set up portable laboratories in 
which the vaccine is produced as the technicians go 
about inoculating. Already, in the face of many diffi- 
culties, more than a million and one-half head of cattle 
have been inoculated in Ethiopia alone. What all this 
has meant and will mean to the people of Asia and 


(Continued on page 20) 
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INSTRUCTIONAL - 
AIDS FOR 


industrial arts 


HERE HAVE BEEN many approaches to the dévelop- 
ment of teaching aids, just as there have been many 
reasons for making such aids. These approaches and 
reasons have had varying degrees of appropriateness and 
validity. This article is not an enumeration and treat- 
ment of questionable practices, nor is it designed to 
give a verbal spanking to those who misuse or mis- 
construe the function of the aids. Instead, a positive 
approach is made to present some fundamental ideas 
relevant to the development of teaching aids and to 
their use in the instructional program. 




























Salient points to be emphasized are (1) the chief 
function of teaching aids is an improvement to in- 
struction and (2) teaching aids should Le based upon 
instructional needs. Like cut diamonds, both of these 
points have many facets to be looked into and many 
surfaces to be polished. Variation in students, grade 
levels, subject areas, philosophies, objectives, and physi- 
cal facilities are but a few of the many factors to be 


Flannel boards offer many possibilities for illustrated talks. 
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Wood sections are used to illustrate characteristics of the tree as 
circular saw blade model illustr 


taken into account. One well might ask, “Just where is 
the beginning of this many sided problem?” 


The Learner — Fundamental to all teaching and 
learning is the presence of the learner. If one is to 
make an approach to the improvement of instruction 
through instructional aids, it is imperative that there 
be a functional understanding of those factors which 
affect learning. This means that the teacher should 
have a keen insight into the many items which affect 
learning. At the same time, the teacher should have 
many ideas and approaches by which the learning needs 
of the individual can be satisfied. 


Teaching is not a hit-and-miss game of chance. It is 
a profession which deals with people who are unique. 
People are unique with regard to their differences in 
previous experiences, aptitudes, developed abilities, 
motivation, and the acuity of their senses. These vari- 
ables must be dealt with in achieving optimum results 
in an efficient and effective instructional program. 


Of direct pertinence to this topic is the fact that 
individuals learn through the several senses. The in- 
corporation of appropriate objects, models, panels, and 
displays into the discussion increases the possibility for 
learning over the procedure where no such items are 
used, or are poorly used. 


The senses are the “highways” into the mind and 
efficient teaching depends upon the optimum use of 
each and all of them. Yet, a great deal of instruction 
is carried on verbally (even in school shops) without 
any attempt at using the other senses which constitute 
major entrances into the mind. The use of diverse 
instructional aids represents a change in teaching spirit 
as well as a change in content. 
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to shov 
proced: 


to show the effect of drying on different cuts of lumber. 
procedure in shaping the teeth. 


















The 


The Instructional Aid—In order to effectively de- 
velop or select teaching aids, one should have a clear 
understanding of the following desirable characteristics. 
A good teaching aid should be: 


Accurate—so that correct impressions may result 

Appropriate—geared to the learner's maturity in the 
subject 

Functional—so that it will do what it is intended to do 

Concise — without the complication of superfluous 
material 

Durable—so that it will provide a maximum of use 

Easily Used—to avoid loss of time 

Realistic in Appearance—for the benefit of the learner 

Timely—so that it will attract attention 


In addition, instructional aids should not present an 
insurmountable storage problem. This does not mean, 
however, that a useful aid should be ruled out on these 
grounds. In such a case, it might be better to retain 
the aid and seek bigger and better storage facilities. 
It should also be remembered that aids which involve 
seeing should be large enough to offer clear visibility to 
all members of the class. 


The factors listed above are, in some respects, the 
intangibles of teaching aids. In order that they may 
be achieved, it is frequently important to make use of 
such factors as sound, movement, light, size, and ani- 
mation. Each of these plays a role in affecting the 
student. Each has a function to perform and, if used 
wisely, proves its worth. 


Educators may well take lessons from the advertising 
business. Advertisers are interested in communication 
and in influencing the public to react to their messages. 
Education has a similar job and the visual aids pro- 
gram can therefore make good use of research findings 
in the advertising field. 
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Take a lesson from 


commercial advertisers 
in the preparation of 
teaching aids for shops! 


By Dr. Donald Maley, 
University of Maryland 


Educational Purposes.— A good program must have 
direction, and the instructional aids should be geared 
to this goal. Teaching aids, in their content and 
makeup, should reflect the goals or objectives of the 
program in which they are to be used. 


As an example, the industrial arts program is said 
to have as objectives exploration and guidance, con- 
sumer knowledges and understandings, basic tool and 
machine skills, avocational interests, understanding of 
basic industrial processes, and understanding of the 
part industry plays in our daily living. _ 


It is only through an understanding of the learner 
and the function of his learning processes that one can 
begin to design effective teaching materials. It is the 
responsibility of educators to make the educative process 
as universally efficient as possible. This can be done 
only through a keen analysis of the problem and the 
employment of correct instructional aids. 





Model Converter and Chart help explain steel-making process. 
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As of March 31, 1952, 22 STATES ARE OVER 
THE TOP IN 1952 MEMBERSHIP TOTALS! 


HATS OFF to— 1951 1952 
SS ae 673 871 
RUN Fe ao no Bs 134 154 
1 oh SE ie ee ee 156 172 
Indiana ............ fb es 7 SAR 959 1008 
[ee eee a ear 466 509 
NI a5 rts Soe 365 381 
i) EE ener ts 58 73 
Massachusetts .................------- 1016 1059 
ae ee eee 273 297 
lo eee eee 137 157 
Slo renee 270 274 
SS) US ores 36 65 
New Hampshire .................... 32 44 
ee 448 474 
New Mexico .................--------- 134 137 
North Dakota ...................----- 166 177 
PURIST ood eo cccetedek secs ccs 230 455 
Rhode Island .................-.---.--- 16 33 
South Carolina .................---.. 868 936 
South Dakota ..................------ 161 166 
MR ea 205 221 
‘en psedeetecct 1137 1305 











STATE SUPERVISORS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 14) 


teach exceptionally well. Occasionally, when visiting 
a classroom, the supervisor may note that the teacher 
is experiencing some difficulty in teaching. It is helpful 
if the supervisor has the ability to offer practical 
assistance. 


Frequently the principal or local superintendent will 
ask the supervisor to meet with business education teach- 
ers and give a demonstration lesson. Teachers are 
always enthusiastic about these lessons and often volun- 
teer to have other teachers observe them while they 
are teaching their own classes. Real professional prog- 
ress is made when a teacher reaches this stage of self- 
confidence. When such demonstrations are followed by 
highly professional discussion meetings, the value and 
results are immeasurable. 


Tact and Diplomacy 


At all times, the supervisor must be generous with 
praise and commendations. He must also be very tact- 
ful in making suggestions that might improve a given 


situation. The supervisor must furnish moral support 
to the teachers and assist them in developing high group 
morale, showing interest in the extent of helping them 
to enjoy their leisure time. It is not too far beyond 
the scope of duty of the supervisor to plan and take 
care of the many details necessary for their teachers’ 
vacations. 


Professional Growth 


Stimulation of the desire for professional growth is 
one of the chief functions of a state supervisor. This 
may be accomplished by promoting workshops and con- 
ferences. Such conferences may be of relatively short 
duration on a college campus or any other centrally 
located place. 


Other conferences or workshops may be organized 
for a period of two or more weeks on a college campus 
with college credit offered. 


Still another type of conference may be held in a 
resort hotel during a vacation period for both college 
and secondary school teachers. ‘The annual August Va- 
cation Workshop in Louisiana, held on the shores of 
Lake Ponchartrain, is an example of the latter type. 


The supervisor should be responsible for leadership 
in planning and conducting all types of in-service train- 
ing programs and in the preparation of excellent pro- 
fessional schedules, with outstanding leaders in the field 
as consultants. 


Another means of stimulating professional growth is 
that of encouraging the teachers to attend local, regional 
and national meetings of professional organizations. 
The supervisor can make arrangements for transporta- 
tion, hotel reservations and other details. Louisiana 
business teachers consistently attend the annual con- 
vention of the Southern Business Association, travelling 
by chartered bus. 


Another interesting and profitable in-service training 
project for Louisiana business teachers was called the 
University Tour. 


In the summer of 1951, they attended two-weeks’ short 
courses at the University of Mississippi, the University 
of Pittsburgh, and the University of Kentucky. At the 
end of the 6-weeks’ period, they had travelled 4,000 
miles—as far north as Toronto, as far east as Washing- 
ton, D. C., as far west as Lexington, Ky., and as far 
south as Baton Rouge, La., and earned 7 semester hours 
of college credit. In addition to these professional ad- 
vantages, they enjoyed sightseeing and the comradeship 
of fellow-teachers—all at a very nominal cost. 


Hand in hand with in-service training through work- 
shops and conferences goes the professional growth that 
results from reading current books and periodicals on 
business education. As a means of encouraging the 
development of the entire program of business educa- 
tion, the State Departments of Education of Louisiana 
and Virginia publish periodical newsletters for their 
teachers, the Virginia Business Bulletin (V E Bulletin) 
and Business Education in Louisiana (the BEL). 


Other responsibilities include leadership and advice 
in planning school plants, selecting textbooks, planning 


curricula, certification of teachers, and promoting 
teacher welfare laws. 


By Gladys Peck, Louisiana State Supervisor of 
Business Education. 
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GUIDANCE: 


Re a 


7 = 4 special 


opportunity 


iy" 


The vocational teacher provides direction in selecting a career and also 
helps young people appreciate the value and dignity of work well done. 


N ITS EARLIER DAYS, guidance was generally looked 
I upon as the process of advising students about their 
future occupations. Vocational teachers were among 
the first to recognize their opportunities and responsi- 
bilities for guidance of their students. In the shop or 
laboratory they were able to evaluate some of the 
student’s vocational aptitudes and to direct him into 
suitable activities. 

The concepts of guidance have now been expanded 
to include a much wider and deeper understanding of 
the student and his needs. Within this broadened 
framework, the vocational education teacher still has 
perhaps better opportunities for effective guidance 
than any other teacher. With this special opportunity 
goes the special responsibility of understanding and 
utilizing guidance principles. 

The present-day concept of guidance is based, first 
of all, on an understanding of the special psychological 
needs and problems of adolescents. These needs may 
be classified as follows: 

To grow up physically and accept their own bodies. 

To get along with parents. 

To d in school 

To get along with others of their own age. 

' To plan for their future. 





Once he understands these needs, what part can 
the teacher play in the total guidance program? 


As any teacher knows, adolescents are often clumsy 
with their hands and feet. This is a perfectly natural 
result of the rapid and sometimes disproportionate 
growth which some youngsters experience. The sexual 
development occurring at adolescence may be even 
more disturbing to a young prson. 

In relationships with his parents, the adolescent is 
under a special strain not ordinarily experienced at 
any other age. He feels the need for achieving inde- 
pendence from his parents. At the same time he cannot 
suddenly leave behind all of the habits of dependence 
upon his parents which have been developing all his 
life. The adolescent is likely to swing back and forth 
more or less abruptly between the extremes of de- 
pendence and independence. Attitudes toward parents, 
such as submissiveness or resentment, are likely to be 
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reflected in the adolescent’s relationship with his 
teacher. 

The need of students to succeed in school is even 
more important than the adult’s need for success in 
work. With compulsory education laws, however, a 
youth is not always free to choose his school, as an adult 
can change jobs. During the more classical era in 
American secondary education, a student who was 
not adapted to Geometry and Latin was branded as 
a failure in school. Success has become available to a 
much wider variety of students, as the curriculum has 
broadened. 

Most vocational teachers will recall students who 
have made outstanding successes after failing in aca- 
demic subjects. The teacher who is sensitive to these in- 
dividual differences and to the adolescent’s need to suc- 
ceed in school can help a student far beyond the 
content of a particular subject. Success in one program 
can change a young person’s whole attitude toward the 
school and improve his total life adjustment by making 
him feel that he is a worthy person and an accepted 
member of the school group. 

In the old-fashioned, highly disciplined classroom 
the need of adolescents to get along with others of 
their own age was largely ignored. Even in modern 
classrooms at the high school and junior high school 
level there is likely to be little attention paid to this 
need. The more informal atmosphere of a school shop, 
however, may often bring about more significant in- 
terpersonal relationship. 


The vocational teacher is performing a guidance 
function at the highest level if he aids a student's 
adjustment in these ways. 


The skilled vocational teacher who has a broad 
concept of guidance and educational psychology will 
recognize his special responsibility and opportunity. 
He can aid the adjustments of students within the 
group in many ways—by giving public recognition for 
good work, by arranging for certain groups of stu- 
dents to work together, and by wise assignment of 
responsibilities. 

The need of adolescents to plan for the future is one 
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Salute the States! 


With its Salute to Massachusetts (page 4) 
this JOURNAL brings you the first feature in a 
new series. 


Future issues will present lead articles on the 
total program of vocational education in 
specific states. 


States to be recognized during the coming 
publishing year were selected by drawing at 
the 1952 meeting of the JOURNAL Editorial 
Board. 


Save your JOURNALS! They will eventually 
contain an exclusive and total story of Amer- 
ica’s great program of vocational education. 











of the areas in which teachers can be of greatest service 
to their students. Try-outs in various work experiences 
are one of the chief instruments for guidance toward 
. a future vocation. Experiences with various materials, 
tools, and activities give a student a chance to explore 
his aptitudes and interests. Many graduates pursue 
lifetime careers in fields to which they were first in- 
troduced through school shops or laboratories. This 
exploration is of equal importance for students who, 
as a result of school experiences, are able to decide 
clearly that some occupation is not in their line. 

Some vocational education programs provide more 
or less complete preparation for an occupation, thus 
filling a very obvious adolescent need to plan for the 
future. The value of this vocational education will 
be increased as the teacher is sensitive to guidance 
values. 


One of the broadest and most important learnings 
which may result from good teaching in a school 
shop is an appreciation of the value and dignity of 
work well done. 


Craftsmanship, creative work, and the idea of a 
day’s work for a day’s pay represent values which need 
to be learned by young people in our society. Students 
who will follow occupations growing out of vocational 
training in school need a feeling of the worthiness of 
their work. Shop and laboratory experience can give 
other students, too, an appreciation of the values of 
these occupations. The vocational teacher thus has 
an unusual opportunity to contribute to the democracy 
and harmony of our society. 

Teachers of vocational education have long been 
in the forefront of guidance, in the broad, modern 
sense of the term. Vocational classes provide special 
opportunities for helping adolescents to accept their 
growing bodies, to learn to get along with parents and 
contemporaries, to succeed in school, and to plan for 
the future. The teacher can help students to the extent 
that he is aware of these basic psychological needs of 
adolescents. Even beyond these felt needs of the 
students the vocational teacher has an unusual oppor- 
tunity to provide an appreciation of the value and 
dignity of work well done. 





By Leo F. Smith, Director, and Laurence Lipsett, 
Counselor, Rochester, N. Y., Institute of Technology 
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LET THERE BE BREAD 
(Continued from page 15) 


Africa, and to the world in general, in terms of the 
safety of cattle—man’s age-old friend—is easy to see. 


FAO, as an efficient clearing house, keeps informa. 
tion flowing in every direction. Vital knowledge on 
fish farming, for instance, has begun to come into the 
Western Hemisphere from Asia. For centuries the 
people of Southeast Asia have known how to produce 
the largest amount of animal protein per acre in the 
world, in the form of pond fish. The expansion of this 
technique had been restricted because of poor communi- 
cation facilities and other factors. But some time ago 
FAO added to its staff a Chinese fisheries expert who 
is now busy making the information available to other 
parts of the world, including America. 


It has been a refreshing adventure in human relations 
to find that the governments of the world have co- 
operated through FAO not only in sending delegations 
to meetings, but in making available to other countries, 
in some cases their prior enemies, the latest information 
which they have in the way of a scientific approach to 
the solution of human problems. 


The FAO Encourages Self-Help 


FAO stresses the factor of self-help. It encourages 
governments to show their people how to help them- 
selves. This is the direct opposite of the too frequent 
approach to relief problems, which is to give without 
allowing the people concerned an opportunity to assist 
themselves. 


I wish to say that FAO is interested in man as a 
person. It recognizes that there cannot be peace, order, 
decency or dignity for the individual on an empty 
stomach. FAO works with member governments in 
getting needed information to the primary producer 
and the ultimate consumer, to the end that men every- 
where may have a better standard of living and may 
dwell as brothers in peace and harmony rather than 
as beasts in a jungle of poverty, misery and ignorance. 


The spectacular progress which has been made in the 
production and distribution of American agricultural 
products has been the result of functional research, 
demonstration, extension, vocational agriculture, coop- 
erative marketing and purchasing, and credit. 


In all of this the men and women of the American Vo- 
cational Association have performed a major part. The 
United States has become an industrial nation because its 
farmers have been able to feed themselves and an increas- 
ing number of urbanites. This has been possible largely 
because the county agents, the home demonstration agents, 
and you vocational teachers of agriculture and home eco- 
nomics have worked with hundreds of thousands of boys and 
girls in local demonstration projects and have thus revo- 
lutionized American agriculture. This science of rural edu- 
cation is now needed in the under-developed areas of the 
world in which FAO is working. It could be made the 
basis for a new era of peace through abundant agricultural 
production. 
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This official U. S$. Navy photo shows part of the 2-day session for instructors in Washington’s firemen training program. 


Washington Trains Firemen 


— STAFF OF instructors engaged in firemen’s train- 
ing under the Washington State Board for Voca- 
tional Education held the first of its scheduled re- 
fresher sessions on October 24-25 at the Tacoma Naval 
Station in Tacoma, Washington. 

Captain H. E. Agnew; USN, Commanding Officer of 
the Naval Station, placed all the facilities of his com- 
mand at the disposal of the State teaching staff includ- 
ing an excellent indoor classroom well equipped with 
all types of training material for firemen, an unusual 
smoke chamber and a large outdoor fire-training 
ground. 

The State instructors are members of various munic- 
ipal, industrial and fire departments, each specializing 
in 3 or 4 of the 16 subjects taught in the 60-hour course 
given to both paid and volunteer fire departments in 
the State of Washington. Specialty courses or the full 
60-hour course are taught without cost to those depart- 
ments receiving the training. A staff of 20 instructors, 
operating under the direction of Captain J. R. Cook, 
Assistant State Supervisor of Firemen’s Training, go 
to the individual departments to teach and conduct 
an annual 3-day school at the Washington State Fire- 
men’s Association’s conference. 
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At the October 24-25 refresher school in Tacoma, 
state instructors engaged in two full days of strenuous 
schooling in firefighting. 

In the accompanying photo some of the men are 
moving in on a flaming tank of gasoline and oil. Vari- 
ous extinguishing agents and techniques were used in 
fighting the scores of hot fires that Naval Station facili- 
ties afforded. The picture was snapped just as 114-inch 
fog lines approached the flaming tank from the tough 
downwind side, an unexpected shift in wind obligingly 
offering the photographer an apportunity to sight the 
firemen-instructors when they were not obscured by 
smoke. 

Other phases covered in the two day school included 
ladder work, hose lays and working with self-contained 
breathing equipment in a long smoke chamber that 
resembles a torrid obstacle course. 

According to Captain Cook, head of the instructing 
staff, all Washington State instructors in the firemen’s 
training program are to be called in at scheduled in- 
tervals for further refresher courses. Standardization 
of firefighting operations is emphasized throughout the 
State of Washington to facilitate the state-wide mutual- 
aid arrangements.—The Pacific Coast Fire Journal. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL WORKER DOES NOT 
require close supervision or direction 
regard himself as an employer 
work by the hour 
expect to be paid by the hour 
advance himself at the expense of others 

THE PROFESSIONAL WORKER DOES 
take full responsibility for the results of 
his work 
seek self-improvement 
respect the confidence of others 
remain loyal to his fellow workers 
avoid rumor and hearsay 
adjust his grievances through proper 

channels 
meet his professional obligations 
understand the problems of his fellow 
workers 
take pride in his profession 
keep service as his chief desire 
—by G. B. Leighbody, New York State 

Supervisor of Industrial Teacher Train- 

ing; courtesy of TECH TRAINING. 
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“TOMBSTONE SELLING” 


Now and then some Congressmen get 
hold of a phrase and use it as a bludgeon 
to beat down a plan or idea with which 
they disagree. ‘Fancy dancing” was used 
during the war to ridicule efforts to pro- 
vide recreational activities for war workers; 
“rocking chair money” is being used now 
to ridicule unemployment compensation 
for veterans. Latest of the bludgeoning 
phrases is “tomestone selling.” 


It happened that in Vermont vocational 
educators set up a course in tombstone 
selling, an important industry for that state 
and hence requiring trained distributive 
workers. But Congressmen, who find it 
hard to grasp what distributive education 
is, find it easy to make fun of tombstone 
selling. The result is that, nationwide, dis- 
tributive education is in trouble. Congress 
will either cut out or reduce sharply funds 
for the activities that help train 500,000 
persons for the retailing, wholesale and 
service industries. 


Federal vocational officials have put up 
a strong defense for distributive education— 
with little success. Early this year, Assist- 
ant Commissioner for Vocational Education 
Gregory told the House appropriations 
committee: 

“I honestly believe that people—young 
and old—who are salesmen in stores, and 
people concerned with the management of 
distribution, need training for their occupa- 
tion in the same way that a farmer needs 
training for his.” 

To this Subcommittee Chairman Fogarty 
of Rhode Island replied that he sees value 
in training for farming but no value in 
classes for cosmetics selling, Christmas 
clerking, waiting on tables, or tombstone 
selling. 

Dr. Gregory made another attempt: 
“There are, Mr. Fogarty, an estimated half- 
million boys and girls who leave the schools 
annually and go into the field of distribu- 
tion. We cannot neglect their needs. It 
is a question of trying to be fair with all 
occupational groups.” 

Replied Mr. Fogarty: “You are up here 
to justify the budget that you presented to 
us, but you are in a pretty rough position 
trying to justify distributive education to- 
day.”—Wire from Washington, THE Na- 
TION’s SCHOOLS, April, 1952. 
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Mix-up at Ohio City School 


Things are all mixed up at Liberty High 
in Ohio City, Ohio! 


The boys are learning how to cook and 
the girls are waving hammers around. 









It’s all the result of a swap of classes for 
boys in vo-ag and girls in home economics. 
The switch is on an experimental basis but 
may be continued if found successful, ac- 
cording to Superintendent David J. Cress. 


Vera Dull, home ec teacher, plans to in- 
struct her masculine charges first in the use 
and care of electric range, refrigerator, and 
washing machine. Then she plans to put 
them through the fundamentals of cookery, 
table manners, and the importance of a 
well balanced diet. 


Her course for boys will wind up with 
some actual practice in cooking. 


Don Hadley, vo-ag instructor, plans to 
teach the girls the use of simpler household 
tools and methods of minor repairs. 


His course will also include instruction 
in small cabinet construction and other 
shopwork that would be useful to home- 
makers.—_Don Hadley, Vo-Ag_ Instructor, 
Liberty High School. 


@ A three way program has been suc- 
cessfully organized by the cooperative office 
occupations class of Parkersburg High 
School in West Virginia to let the public, 
students, and employers know what the 
“co-ops” are doing. 


Mildred Hiehle, teacher-coordinator, di- 
rected the public relations campaign which 
offered a display of exhibits for students, 
a radio program for the public, and a 
program of visitation for employers. 





Paul Hartman, a student at the University of Maryland, explains an electronic principle 
to a group of boys attending the recent Industrial Education Open House at the by 


University which attracted 4,000 persons. 


—— 


@ Over 1800 guests and 300 high schoo} 
students visited the various displays in the 
different departments during Open House 
held at the Eugene Vocational Schoo! on 
February 7 and 8. The woodworking de. 
partment offered three prizes to the visitors 
who guessed closest to the correct number 
of assorted objects in a glass jar. The 
Eugene Register Guard Newspaper co. 


Ed 
excer 
ginia 
to th 


operated by running a one full page spread > 
of pictures and comments in the Sunday = 
edition along with a number of daily pre 
articles prior to the Open House dates. The a 
Eugene Vocational School, Eugene, Oregon, ae ' 
functions as an area school, and is open to a 
students outside the Eugene district. pein 
* * «* of it 
come 
@The Annual Employer-Employee Ban. “( 
quet of the distributive education and the 
diversified cooperative training programs in techt 
Atlanta, Georgia, attracted more than 400 and 
persons on March 6. Atlanta’s 300 boys nurt 
and girls who are in training with 200 busi- regic 
ness firms will earn approximately $250,000 “| 
this school year. the | 
* * «# we ¢ 
cally 
@ Approximately 4,000 persons attended fello 


the 4th annual open house sponsored by oy 
the industrial education department of the sista 
University of Maryland on March 2] pub! 
and 22. a Vo 

A dozen areas were covered by exhibits. rf, 
One group project of models featured an gin 
oil refinery, blast furnace, ore boat, and and 
electric furnace. “I 

AVA’s Executive Secretary Dr. M. D. - 
Mobley, in an address to the attendance, 
stressed the duty of educators in the U. 5. 
to see that vocational education receives its 
proper place in the total program of 
education. 


Dr. M. D. Mobley was a featured speaker. 
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issue of the JOURNAL has been elim- 





Virginia State Senator McCue 
Speaks Up For Vo-Ed 


Editor’s Note: We are pleased to present 
excerpts from the recent address of Vir- 
cinia State Senator Edward O. McCue, Jr., 
to the Manassas, Virginia, PTA: 


“We, in Virginia, are spending far too 
many dollars in the trades and industries 
and are not receiving the equivalent in 
capable workmanship. If there had been 
technical schools in this Commonwealth for 
the past 10 years, the public would have 
been saved millions of dollars. Its graduates 
would have added many millions of dollars 
of income to this group of Virginia’s in- 
come producers. 

“One has to but travel in the north or 
the west to see the beneficial results of 
technical education. The mechanical brains 
and know-how of American industry are 
nurtured by technical schools in these 
regions. 

“I believe that a renaissance is needed in 
the entire field of education in Virginia if 
we are to equip our youth both academi- 
cally and technically to compete with their 
fellow citizens from neighboring states. 

“Vocational teachers must enlist the as- 
sistance of their academic colleagues in 
publicizing the advantages accruing from 
a vocational career. 

“The parents of the young people in Vir- 
ginia must be sold on this form of training 
and learning. 

“Pupils should be informed that those 
who work in blue shirts today are making 
as much as $18,000 a year. 

“Whether it be grease that is needed for 
the wheels of schools, school buildings, or 
mental hygiene, the last session of the (Vir- 
ginia) General Assembly proved that the 
loudest and most persistent squeaking by 
interested persons produces results. The 
friends of vocational education have been 
too apathetic. They must raise their voices 
louder and enlist others in this cause. 

“. . with hard work, perseverance and 
salesmanship, we should be able to arouse 
public opinion to such an extent that this 
program can be expanded and improved.” 

* * * 

@ Members of the Georgia State Board 
of Education, the Atlanta Board of Educa- 
tion and the Fulton County Board of Edu- 
cation were luncheon guests of Atlanta’s 
Vocational education § service staff on 
April 23. 


* * * 


© The Vocational Industrial Club of 
Ohio held its organizational and first an- 
nual state convention at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Friday, February 22. More than 
250 students from 30 cities throughout 
Ohio registered. 

Interest and enthusiasm were displayed 
as the students moved through the busi- 
hess of adopting a constitution, statement 
of purposes, club pin, symbolism of club 
pin, pledge, creed and the election of 
officers. Since there were no officers prior 
‘0 the constitutional convention, John 
Foltz, State FFA President; Lois Wilson, 
State FHA Project Chairman; and Richard 
Young, President of the Zanesville DECA 
thapter, presided. They were introduced 
y Ralph A. Howard, Ohio State Director 
of Vocational Education. Mr. Howard 
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inated from the publishing schedule. 
outlined the advantages of a state organi- Because a is difficult to reach 
zation and encouraged the students to work teachers with a June number, the 
cooperatively with the other State Voca- AVA Executive Committee has offi- 
tional Clubs. ' cially revised the schedule of JOUR- 

Dr. Ralph Bender, Chairman, Agricul- NALS f 10 iss ove te ® 
ture Education Department at Ohio State : — ee a 
University was the keynote speaker. Issues per year. 

The first elected officers for the state Your JOURNALS will go to you 
club are: John E. Ricksecker of Findlay, monthly from September through 
President; Jake Bell, Portsmouth, Keith May. 

Brown, Troy, and Jane Hockstetler, Ash- Se. h Sane a 
land, Vice Presidents; and Catherine Pas- mal eo ae ee er ee 
tore, Secretary-Treasurer. know if you move; and be sure to 

Byrl R. Shoemaker, Ohio Assistant State 
Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Edu- Look for your Journal 


cation, was appointed to serve as Club in September! 
Sponsor. 








L. to r.: Samuel Caplan, Pennsylvania Chief of DE; Mrs. Suzanne Hanebury, Training 
Supervisor, Lit Bros., Philadelphia; Dudley Bloom, Assistant Buyer, Men’‘s Clothing, 
Lit Bros.; Wesley Scott, Director of DE in Philadelphia; and Anthony Sgro, Buyer, Men's 
Clothing, Lit Bros., at the completion of the Woolfacts course for clothing salesmen 
offered by the DE department of the public schools of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Newly elected Ohio VIC officers are congratulated by FFA, FHA and DECA officers. 
L to r.: Jake Bell, VIC Vice President; Jane Hochstetler, VIC Vice President; Keith 
Brown, VIC Vice President; Richard Young, DECA President; John Ricksecker, VIC 
President; John Foltz, FFA President; Catherine Pastors, VIC Secretary-Treasurer; and 
Lois Wilson, FHA Projects Chairman. This was Ohio’s first VIC Convention. 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
IN THE AIRFRAME INDUSTRY 


The rapidly expanding airframe manu- 
facturing industry is providing excellent 
employment opportunities for those with 
trade and industrial training, according to 
a study just completed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 
The number of workers in this industry 
has already more than doubled since June 
1950 and is likely to triple the 1950 level 
by June, 1953. Expansion of the United 
States Air Force to 143 wings, a larger and 
more modern air arm for the United States 
Navy, and shipments of combat aircraft to 
the allied nations participating in the Mu- 
tual Defense Assistance Program will require 
thousands of additional workers and a 
stepped-up rate of aircraft production 
through the first half of 1953. The need 
for additional workers may continue even 
after 1953 if, as now seems likely, the pro- 
jected size of the United States Air Force 
is increased beyond the present goal of 95 
wings. 


Types of Workers Needed 


The need for assemblers and installers 
will be larger than that for any other oc- 
cupational group. In this group are elec- 
trical and radio bench assemblers, instru- 
ment panel assemblers, hydraulic assemblers, 
riveters, and welders. Since welding has 
increasingly supplanted riveting in plane 
construction, job openings for welders will 
probably be more numerous than those for 
riveters. 


The industry also needs large numbers 
of aircraft mechanics; machine-tool, sheet- 
metal, and metal-processing workers; in- 
spectors; and such workers as pattern and 
template makers, draftsmen, airplane de- 
signers, commercial artists, painters, tool 
crib attendants, and stock clerks. 


Aircraft mechanics of varying degrees of 
skill are needed, since some perform assem- 
bly tasks only while others work on experi- 
mental or developmental airplanes. 


Among the machine-tool workers are tool 
and die makers, jig and fixture builders, 
and general machinists who are highly 
skilled and have usually completed an ap- 
prenticeship. The industry also needs 
thousands of machine-tool operators to run 
engine lathes, milling machines, shapers, 
and drill presses. Opportunities for these 
workers will grow as the industry expands. 
Most metal-producing industries are now 
bidding for the available supply of these 
skills and the supply will probably continue 
insufficient, in some skills, for the next two 
years. 


Among the sheet-metal workers are sheet- 
metal formers who pound soft sheets of 
aluminum alloys over a forming block with 
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a mallet to produce shapes which cannot 
be formed conveniently by machine. Other 
workers operate stretch punches, punch 
presses, power shears, and many other 
machines. 


Anodizers, heat treaters, grinders, and 
polishers work in the metal-processing de- 
partment. Anodizers treat metal parts with 
chemicals to minimize corrosion and to 
provide paint-adhering surfaces. Treating 
metals with heat relieves internal strains 
and hardens the metals. 


Inspectors, each trained to assess quality 
of workmanship, examine aircraft at every 
stage of manufacture and assembly—begin- 
ning with an inspection of incoming items 
and processed parts and ending with ground 
testing prior to flight testing. The demand 
for inspectors will increase as the volume 
of production rises. 


More than two-fifths of all airfrane 
manufacturing workers are employed jy 
plants located in California, principally jy 
Los Angeles County and San Diego. Othe 
locations with substantial employment ar 
Seattle, Washington; Dallas and Fort Worth, 
Texas; Wichita, Kansas; St. Louis, Missouri: 
Columbus and Akron, Ohio; Morton, Pepp. 
sylvania; Baltimore, Maryland; Buffalo ang 
Long Island, New York; and Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 

Plants opening in the coming year will 
provide substantial employment in Detroit 
Michigan; Kansas City, Kansas; Marietta 
Georgia; Tulsa, Oklahoma; and Chicago, 
Illinois. These plants will probably have 
initial skeleton staffs drawn from plants 
already operating and will undoubtedly 
recruit local workers with prior expcrience 
‘in the industry.—MANNIE KupINsky, Labor 
Economist, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. §, 
Department of Labor. 


Over 150 voltage combinations 


... are possible with G-E Rectifier Transformers, from 1 to 
700 volts, when using buck-boost connections. Specially 
designed for industrial electronics experiments, complete 
internal wiring diagrams and polarities are shown on the 
nameplate. 0.4-kva windings provide sufficient capacity for 
most educational purposes. Write for bulletin GEC-776 to 
General Electric Co., Sect. 687-96, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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@ New officers of the Alabama Voca- 
tional Association are: Mrs, Inez Curvin, 
President; Claudia Hardy, Vice President; 
and Rex Sullivan, Secretary-Treasurer. 

* * oe 


@ The Honorable Walter J. Kohler, Jr., 
Governor of the State of Wisconsin, has 
proclaimed May. 11-17 Vocational and 
Adult Education Week in honor of Wis- 
consin’s 40 years of successful service in 
this field. 

Governor Kohler’s proclamation is pub- 
lished in full in the program booklet for 
the 16th Annual Convention of the Wis- 
consin Association for Vocational and 
Ault Education to be held in Madison 
May 9 and 10. 

Featured speakers will include Paul S. 
Weaver, President, Lake Erie College, 
Painesville, O.; Max K. Gilstrap, Chief, Cen- 
tral News Bureau, Christian Science Moni- 
tor; Harry C. Schmid, AVA President; and 
C. L. Greiber, Wisconsin State Director of 
Vocational & Adult Education. 

WAVAE announces this year’s conven- 
tion will present the largest number of 
commercial exhibits they have displayed 
to date. 

* * * 


_ @ The annual convention of the Ohio 
Industrial Arts Association was held in 
Columbus March 27-29. More than 600 
industrial arts teachers, teacher trainers, 
supervisors, and administrators were in 
attendance. 

School shop safety was emphasized and 
demonstrations of design, upholstering and 
aluminum, and soldering and finishing, 
were featured. William I. Ong of the 
American Steel and Wire Company in 
Cleveland was the banquet speaker. 

The following new officers were elected: 
William R. Mason, Supervisor of Indus- 
trial Arts, Cleveland, President; D. C. 
Eaton, Swanton High School, Vice Presi- 
dent; H. F. Edgar, Wauseon High School, 
Secretary; and F. Theodore Paige, Pror- 
fessor of Industrial Arts, Ohio University, 
Treasurer, 

. * * 


@ New officers of the Mississippi Voca- 
tional Association are Beulah Grimes, 
President; P. C. McBride, Ist Vice Presi- 
dent; Herbert Shaddix, 2nd Vice Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Nina T. Smith, 3rd Vice Presi- 
dent; and E. E. Gross, Secretary-Treasurer. 

* * = 


@ AVA’s Executive Secretary Dr. M. D. 
Mobley and Dr. Albert L. Sturm, Profes- 
sor of Political Science at West Virginia 
University, addressed the annual conven- 
tion of the West Virginia Branch of the 
American Vocational Association in 
Jacksons Mill April 18 and 19. 

A. R. Bryant, President of the West 
Virginia Association and vo-ag teacher at 


the Clay-Battelle High School, directed 
the sessions. 
* * * 


_@ At a meeting of the New Jersey Sec- 
tion of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation in Asbury Park on March 19 the 
following new officers were elected: Owen 
Kiser, “State Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education, President; John Bambara, Vice 
President for Trades. & Industry; John 
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1952 Vocational 
Buyers Guide 


The September, 1952 issue 
of the Journal will present for 
AVA members a new and com- 
plete directory of manufac- 
turers and publishers who are 
producing to meet the needs 
of America’s vocational schools. 

An exclusive AVA service, 
the 1952 buying directory will 
be ready for your use when 
you return to school. 

Watch for it; refer to it; and 
be sure to support the firms 
who advertise in your official 
magazine. 











Barbour, Vice President for Distributive 
Education; Richard O. Harthman, Vice 
President for Industrial Arts; Samuel Mar- 
tin, Vice President for Life Memberships; 
Clarence Davenport, Vice President for 
Agriculture. J. Henry Zanzalari is Secretary 
of the Association. 
* a o 


@ George H. Fern addressed the 


Washington, D. C. chapter of the National. 


Association on The 
Challenge to Businessmen on 


Office Management 
School’s 
April 15. 
Mr. Fern, who is Associate Director of 
the Education Department, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, is well known to 
vocational educators as a former official in 
the State of Michigan. He also served as 
Managing Editor of the JOURNAL. 


@ More than 400 students, teachers and 
merchants representing the 30 towns and 
high schools of the State of Pennsylvania 
assembled at the Reading High School for 
the first annual meeting of the Distribu- 
tive Education Clubs of Pennsylvania 
on March 24. 


An all-day program was climaxed in the 
evening with a banquet in the ballroom 
of the Abraham Lincoln Hotel. At this 
time citations for contributions to the 
progress of distributive education were 
awarded to Bishop Brown, Director of the 
Research Bureau for Retail Training, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; and A. L. Jones, 
Assistant to the Vice President of Sears, 
Roebuck and Company and Director of the 
Sears Foundation. The presentations were 
made by Samuel Caplan, Pennsylvania 
State Supervisor of Distributive Education. 


Adam Brucher, Jr., Head of the Business 
Education Department and Supervisor of 
Distributive Education at the Reading 
High School, and William V. Bottonari, 
Teacher Coordinator of Distributive Edu- 
cation at the Reading High School, were 
in charge of arrangements. 


At the 1952 Convention of the New York 
State Vocational and Practica) Arts As- 
sociation, the following new officers were 
elected: Maximillian Komow, President; 
Joseph de Luhrey, Vice President; William 
E. Male, Treasurer; Joseph Milano, Mem- 
bership Secretary; and Reno Knouse, Re- 
cording Secretary. Margaret Hutchins is 
Past President. 


@ The 16th Annual Convention of the 
American Turpentine Farmers Associa- 
tion Cooperative was held in Valdosta, 
Georgia, April 16, according to an an- 
nouncement from Harley Langdale, Presi- 
dent. 


@ The annual meeting of the North 
Carolina Vocational Association was held 
in Asheville March 28. 

President Randal J. Lyday was in charge 
of the business session and dinner meeting, 
at which time AVA’s Executive Secretary 
Dr. M. D. Mobley addressed the attend- 
ance. Dr. Mobley was introduced by North 
Carolina’s State Director of Vocational 
Education J. Warren Smith. 


Retiring President Randal Lyday of the North Carolina Vocational Association present- 
ing the gavel to the incoming President W. Kendall Dorsey at the annual banquet. 
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CLEVELAND ENTERTAINS THE AVA EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


A fine example of industry-labor-education cooperation was display2ed when the Cleveland Building Trades Employers’ Association and the 
Cleveland Building and Construction Trades Council played host to members of the AVA Executive Committee and the Cleveland Board of 
Education at a banquet at the Carter Hotel on April 10. AVA Executive Committee members were in Cleveland for their annual spring meeting 


sessions. 


Jack Burns, Executive Manager, Building Trades Employers’ Association, and Clayton R. Lee of the Cleveland Building and Construction Trades 
Council were joint hosts. Dr. Mark C. Shinnerer, Cleveland Superintendent of Schools, and Mrs. Schinnerer were present. 
This very successful dinner was arranged through the efforts of Frank C. Moore, a past President of the AVA. 





@ The 
Association has had a request for affilia- 
tion from the Business Teachers’ Organiza- 
tion of that state. This action took place 
March 28 at the annual meeting of the 
North Carolina Education Association. 

At present, the North Carolina Voca- 
tional Association includes agriculture, 
home economics, distributive education, 
trade and industries and industrial arts. 


Lois Frazier was elected President of the 
Business Teachers’ Organization for the 
coming year. 

* * 

@ According to a letter received from J. 
B. Davis, Secretary-Treasurer of the West 
Virginia Branch of the AVA, distributive 
education personnel in West Virginia 
voted to pay $5 in membership dues to the 
AVA. The full $5 will be paid to AVA 
by distributive educators in West Virginia 
in appreciation of the time, money and 
energy the Association has spent in behalf 
of their program. 


@ The llth Annual Convention of the 


North Carolina Vocational - 


Texas Vocational Association was held 
in Houston April 3-5. 

Dr. W. E. Moreland, Superintendent of 
the Houston Public Schools, welcomed 
the group at the first general session. 
John Cherry, TVA President Elect, re- 
sponded. AVA’s Executive Secretary Dr. 
M. D. Mobley was the guest speaker at 
this meeting. He was introduced by M. A. 
Browning, Texas Assistant Commissioner 
for Vocational Education. 

President Ralph Sanders was in charge 
of all general sessions. Dr. W. W. Kem- 
merer, President of the University of 
Houston, offered greetings at the annual 
banquet. 

Exhibits of commercial firms were on 
display in many booths. John Claude, of the 
Delta Division of the Rockwell Manufac- 
turing Company, served as Deck Officer for 
The Ship’s program. 

At sectional meetings the following per- 
sons presided: H. W. Williams, Agricul- 
tural Education; Jim Taylor, Distributive 
Education; Mrs. Juanita DePue, Guidance 
and Rehabilitation; Maurine Biges, Home- 


Ralph Sanders, President of the Texas Vocational Association, and Vice President for 
Agriculture Herman Williams with AVA Executive Secretary Dr. M. D. Mobley. 
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making Education; Glenn Fletcher, Indus. 
trial Arts; Floyd Spears, Trade and Indus. 
trial; and Paul Whitton, Veterans Edu- 
cation. 

* * e 

@ AVA is grateful to the following per- 

sons who have joined as_ contributing 
members for the current year: H. D Shot 
well, Kansas State Supervisor of Busines 
Education; Robert N. Hoskins, Industrial 
Department, Seaboard Air Line Railroad 
Company; M. E. Coleman, American Tur. 
pentine Farmers Association; W. C. Green. 
way, Public Relations Department, Sears, 
Roebuck and Company; Estelle Phillips, 
DE Supervisor, Washington, D. C.; and 
John C. Price, State Educational Manager, 
Chilean Nitrate Education Bureau. 

* * * 


@ The Fourteenth Annual Spring Con- 
ference on Industrial Arts was held at 
the State University of New York Teachers 
College in Oswego April 24 and 25. 

G. Wesley Ketcham, Consultant in In- 
dustrial Arts, and Dr. John Feirer, Head 
of the Industrial Arts Department at West- 
ern Michigan College of Education, Kala- 
mazoo, were featured speakers. 

At the official opening of new extensions 
to the Industrial Arts building, Dr. Harvey 
M. Rice, President of the Buffalo State 
College for Teachers, presented an a(- 
dress of dedication. 

W. C. Dickson was in charge of the 
distribution of prizes during The Ship's 
program. Commercial exhibits and shop 
demonstrations were also featured. 

* * * 

@ The third annual meeting of the 
Northern Virginia Industrial Education 
Club was held at the Manassas Technical 
School, Manassas, Va., March 20. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
club President, John Larsen, who called 
on Dr. B. H. Van Oot, State Supervisor of 
Trade and Industrial Education, to give a 
report on the plans for the Industrial Edu- 
cation State Banquet to be held at Rich- 
mond, April 26. 

Afrter a steak dinner the club adjourned 
to the Manassas High School as guests of 
the PTA where Senator McCue delivered 
a most timely speech about The Impor- 
tance and Advantages of Vocational Edu- 
cation in Virginia. A very interesting 
demonstration on_ static electricity was 
given by a group of students. 
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—————————— 


Colorado’s State 
Director of Voca- 
tional Education E. 
C. Comstock visited 

» the AVA office re- 

+ cently and reported 
on his tour of duty 
in Japan. 

Mr. Comstock, 
with 16 other edu- 
cators, left for Ja- 
pan last August 16 
on an assignment 
for the Civil Edu- 
cational and Infor- 
mation Section of 

E. C. Comstock the U. S. Army. 


In Tokyo, Mr. Comstock met with 2 
groups of Japanese educators (appointed 
by the Ministry of Education) to plan for a 
national program of vocational education in 
Japan. 

The Diet, or National Congress, of Japan 
passed a law that provides for a national 
system of vocational education. Mr. Com- 
stock’s conferences with the 2 groups (ap- 
proximately 80 educators) in Tokyo was for 
the purpose of setting up a program that 
would carry out the provision of the new 
law. 

Mr. Comstock says that Japan had hoped 
to set up a program of vocational educa- 
tion similar to that in the U. S. It was 
found impractical, however, since national 
and local conditions in Japan are so un- 
like those in the U. S. It is therefore nec- 
essary for Japan to plan its own system in 
order to meet its own basic needs. 

* * * 

@ Nicholas J. Protoulis, Specialist in 
Vocational Education in Athens, Greece, 
has renewed his membership in the AVA 
for another year. 

* ¢ @# 

@ Hoyt J. B. Turner has sent in his 

AVA dues from Tehran, Iran. 
* ¢@ 


@ Franklin L. Miller has been assigned 
to the Philippines as Vocational Education 
Specialist with the U. S. Special Technical 
Economic Mission. Mr. Miller, who has 
served for the last several years as Chief of 
Civilian Training for the U. S. Air Force, 


_ Will be in charge of developing the entire 


vocational education program in the Philip- 
pines. His address is: MSA—Stem, APO 
928, c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

* * * 
@ Emmett O’Brien, Connecticut State 
Director of Vocational Education, an- 
hnounces two vacancies in the Connecticut 
State Department of Education. Applica- 
ulons are being accepted for the positions 
of State Teacher Trainer in Trade and In- 
dustrial Education and Associate Education 
Consultant (Research Specialist in Voca- 
tional Education). Inquiries should be di- 
tected to the attention of Mr. O’Brien. 

e * 

®@ Dr. Shriver L. Coover, Head of the 

Industrial Arts Department, State Teachers 
College, California, Pa., will teach a course 
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in the administration and supervision of 
industrial arts at the University of North 
Carolina’s summer session. 

* * * 


@ Dr. Charles W. Sylvester, Assistant 
Superintendent in Charge of Vocational 
Education, Baltimore, Md., and AVA’s 
Treasurer, spoke at the 1952 Convention of 
the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators in Boston, Mass., April 7. 


Dr. Sylvester reviewed vocational educa- 
tion and war production training from the 
metropolitan point of view. 


He said that some of the streamlined 
methods of vocational training, used in war- 
time, can be successfully continued in the 
regular program but the administration of 
vocational education by qualified and un- 
derstanding vocational educators is essential 
to its effectiveness in the public schools. 

* * * 


J. I. Moore, of 
the Abilene, Texas, 
High School, will 
be honored for his 
30 years of teaching 
in vocational agri- 
culture by the Vo- 
cational Agriculture 
Teachers Associa- 
tion of Texas at 
their 1952 summer 
conference. 


Mr. Moore’s rec- 
ord of teaching is 
a story of distin- 
guished service in 
the field of voca- 
tional agriculture. 

At this year’s summer conference 47 
teachers will receive 10 year awards; 32, 15 
year awards; 1, a 20 year award; 4, 25 year 
awards; and Mr. Moore, the Grand Award. 

* * * 

Dr. Stuart Anderson’s “Is This Indus- 
trial Arts” (American Vocational Journal, 
March, 1952) will be reprinted in the 
quarterly Journal of True Education. 

* + * 

The May issue of Reader’s Digest features 
an inspiring article on the FFA. Entitled 
“Farm Boy—Modern Style” and authored 
by Blake Clark, it originally appeared in 
The Minneapolis, Minnesota, Sunday 
Tribune. 


J. 1. Moore 


* * * 


Harry E. Masters, Educational Director 
of the L. S. Starrett Company is recuperat- 
ing from a serious illness. Mr. Masters is 
anxious to thank the many friends who 
remembered him while he was ill. 











PRINTING TEACHER 


available July 1 or Sept. 1, 1952 


15 years superior trade experience in all 
phases of letterpress printing. 14 years suc- 
cessful teaching experience. Organize new 
shop. Excellent references. 


Write Box 5, c/o A.V.J. 




















They Visited Us bees 


During the past month, the AVA head- 
quarters staff was pleased to welcome the 
following visitors who signed the official 
guest book: 


ALEXANDER C. Ducat, Albany, N. Y. 
C. H. CLecc, Young Harris College, Ga. 
A. LARRIVIERE, Baton Rouge, La. 
MALCOLM B. GALBREATH, Morrisville, N. Y. 
S. Lewis Lanp, State College, Pa. 
WALTER A. HOLDEN, Salem, W. Va. 
H. N. HAnsucker, Charleston, W. Va. 
E. C. Comstock, Denver, Colo. 
J. S. NOFFsINGER, Washington, D. C. 
JoserH R. StropeL, Columbus, O. 
HowarD MCCLarrEN, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. MARGUERITE W. PACKER, 
Wilmington, Del. 
Harry Q. PACKER, Wilmington, Del. 
SAMUEL W. CapLAN, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DONOVAN A. ARMSTRONG, 
Baton Rouge, La. 
LouIsE BERNARD, Richmond, Va. 
Carv G. SEDAN, Detroit, Mich. 
James A. Dorsey, Hartford, Conn. 











15-30 per cent Discount 
For Educators 


Radio-Phono-TV, Electrical Appliances, 
Typewriters, Tape Recorders, etc. 


Send $1 for our catalogue; money 
refunded on your first order. 


TEACHERS’ PURCHASING SERVICE 


Box 101, 3324 14th Place, S .E. 
WASHINGTON 20, D. C. 




















From HOME CANNING 
To—A COMPLETE CANNERY. 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
FOR 
FOOD PROCESSING 


Write us for our catalogue and in- 
formation on your Food Processing. 


DIXIE CANNER COMPANY 
Athens, Georgia 
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@ Shown above is the Lufkin X-46F 
Extension Rule, newest addition to the Luf- 
kin family of “red end” rules. Its modern 
design makes possible accurate inside, out- 
side, regular, and flat reading measure- 
ments. Write to the Lufkin Rule Co., 
Saginaw, Michigan, for further details. 


@ Answering the need for a modern, in- 
expensive, flash gun, Ansco, Binghamton, 
N. Y., a division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation, announces a new 
streamlined universal flash unit called the 
Ansco Flash Unit (JU26.) Available short- 
ly on photographic counters everywhere, 
the new Ansco Flash Unit provides a bulb 
ejector and a convenient standard plug-in 
cocket for multiple flash. Included with 
the unit is a sturdy metal mounting bracket 
that makes it possible to attach the gun to 
the bracket using a quick-action positive 
locking device. 


@ The school shop layout contest, start- 
ed in November 1951 and sponsored by the 
Delta Power Division, Rockwell Manufac- 
turing Co., Pittsburgh, has produced over 
4,000 entries to date, according to John 
Claude, Special School Representative. Un- 
der the title-theme “School Shops for 
Today and Tomorrow,” Delta’s school shop 
layout was developed in an effort to gather 
and present the most advanced thinking in 
school shop layout. The contest, which 
officially closes July 31, is open to school 
men engaged in instruction, supervision, or 
administration of industrial arts, industrial 
and vocational education, and to graduate 
and undergraduate students at accredited 
teacher-training colleges. Prizes and award 
winners will be announced concurrently 
with the American Vocational Association 
convention in Boston next November. 

. * * 

@ Another new how-to book has just 
been published by the South Bend Lathe 
Works. Titled How to Run a Metal Work- 
the Shaper, the handy volume is designed 


to be a manual for the South Bend 7” 
Shaper. 


Thoroughly covering the set-up and 
operation of the metal working bench shap- 
er, this 32-page handbook will aid all stu- 
dents now enrolled in a machine shop 
course. Over 65 photos, diagrams and ex- 
ploded views clearly show the internal parts 
of a shaper, how to grind differently formed 
tool bits for shaper cuts and how to handle 
the many job set-ups used in shaper work. 

* . * 


@ Radiant Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, 2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8, 
Illinois, has announced a new classroom 
screen for daytime projecting in a 30 inch 
by 40 inch size. The 40 by 40 inch size 
is available as well. 
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American Vocational Association 
PUBLICATIONS 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION: Your Professional Organization 
The story of your association — a story of progress and promise. 
Learn what the AVA is doing to advance the well-being of voca- 
tional and industrial arts workers and to promote the development 


and improvement of these phases of education. 24 pages, 1951. 
Free 


SALARY INCENTIVES FOR TEACHERS OF INDUSTRIAL 
AND DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Sound reasons why salary schedules must be revised to assure a 
supply of competent instructors in these two vital fields. Includes 
selected examples of how some communities have met the problem 
of competition from business and industry for -effective teachers. 
24 pages, 1951. $.15. 


A NEW LOOK AT LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION 

Prepared by a special AVA committee, this booklet points out how 
the educational practices developed in vocational programs can be 
applied to a sound program of education for the neglected 60 per 
cent of our high school population. 48 pages, 1950. $.25. 


VOCATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

A booklet prepared to promote the use of advisory committees by 
explaining their functions and describing their contributions to a 
sound vocational program. Will help educators realize maximum 
benefits from lay advisory groups. 40 pages, 1950. $.25. 


STUDIES IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

The first bibliography of studies on the graduate level in industrial 
arts education, vocational industrial education, and technical edu- 
cation. An invaluable source of information for teacher trainers, 
students, and administrators. 160 pages, 1949. $1.00. 


SERVICE AREAS FOR VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 

A most valuable piece of reference material for persons contem- 
plating the expansion of their vocational program. Gives complete 
information on procedure of establishing area vocational schools and 


describes types of area vocational programs now in operation. 36 
pages, 1949. $.25. 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE SATISFACTIONS OF HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS 

Results of a nation-wide study by AVA Home Economics members 
to determine the reasons why women remain in or leave the teaching 
profession, including effects of teaching load, salary, community 


and school conditions, and family responsibilities. 96 pages, 1948. 
$.50. 


The order blank below is attached for your convenience. 
All orders must be accompanied by remittance. 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
1010 Vermont Avenue, Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me the following publications. 


——_—American Vocational Association: 





Vocational Advisory Committees. 








Your Professional Organization. $.25 
Free Studies in Industrial Education. 
Salary Incentives for Teachers of $1.00 
Industrial and Distributive Educa- Service Areas for Vocational Schools. 





tion. $.15 $.25 
—___A New Look at Life Adjustment Factors Affecting the Satisfactions 
Education. $.25 of Home Economics Teachers. $.50 











oe |S nanan to cover cost of these publications. 
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Books and Bulletins 














AGRICULTURE 


Farm Power, by Ben D. Moses and Ken- 
neth R. Frost. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1952. 
484 pages, $5.75. 


Planned for college students in agricul- 
ture and agricultural engineering, this 
volume presents information essential to the 
successful operation of modern farm-power 
equipment. 


Repairing and Constructing Farm Build- 
ings, by J. C. Wooley. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y., 1952. 261 pages, $4.00. 


This practical book describes in clear, 
nontechnical language all the important de- 
tails of constructing and repairing the 
various types of buildings to be found on 
the well-run farm. 


Approved Practices in Dairying, by El- 
wood M. Juergenson and W. P. Mortenson. 
The Interstate Printers and Publishers, 
Danville, Ill., 1952. 249 pages, spiral bind- 
ing, $1.85. 


The purpose of this book is to furnish 
a well rounded list of approved practices 
in the dairy enterprise, with information 
about how to perform these successful prac- 
tices. Authors representing two different 
sections of the country have correlated 
their thinking and ideas so that the book 


has a wide range of usefulness to dairymen 
everywhere. 


* * * 
Practical Methods in 


Cook, and Clyde Walker. The Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, Danville, Ill., 1952. 
658 pages, $3.75. 


A revised edition of a basic reference 
for trainees, teachers, and administrators 
of vocational agriculture. New techniques 
in teaching farm mechanics are emphasized, 
bibliography and visual aids list are brought 
up to date, and helpful suggestions are 
included for the planning and equipping 
of school farm mechanics shops. 


@ Six new full-color, full-length and 
fine quality filmstrips of tremendous im- 
portance to all agricultural students, farm 
groups and future farmer organizations 
have just been released in a group of three 
series entitled Selection of Breeding Stock 
by the Audio-Visual Division of Popular 
Science Publishing Company, 353 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Business Theory for Secretaries, by Ger- 
ald Dykstra et al. Masterco Press, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, 1951. 272 pages, cloth 
$3.60, paper $2.50. 


This book, which may be used as a 
class-room text or for home study, describes 
all the more important phases of business 
activity—banking, finance, investments, busi- 
ness organization and management, statisti- 
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Teaching Farm 
Mechanics, by Obed L. Snowden, G. C. 


cal analysis and presentation, law, account- 
ing, and office procedure. A study manual 
is in preparation. 


BuSiness Education in California, Bulle- 
tin of the California State Department of 
Education, Vol. XX, No. 9, Sept. 1951. Four 
main chapters report the current status of 
representative business education programs 
in California: Business Education in the 
Schools, Objective of Business Education, 
The Administration and Supervision of 
Business Education, Teacher Education and 
Certification. Apply California State De- 
partment of Education, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 


Principles and Practices of Classified 
Advertising, edited by Morton J. A. Mc- 
Donald. Murray & Gee, Inc., 3630 Eastham 
Drive, Culver City, Calif., 1952. 470 pages, 
$7.50. 


Published under the auspices of the As- 
sociation of Newspaper Classified Advertis- 
ing Managers, Inc., each chapter of this 
comprehensive text has been prepared by 
an expert in the field. Topics covered 
include classifications; training counter 
staff, telephone staff, and street staff; copy 
writing; censorship; typography; manage- 
ment and control; rates; promotion; and 
a glossary. 


GENERAL 


Speaker’s List, compiled by the Safety 
Education Supervisors Section. National 
Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. Mimeographed, no charge. 


A list of persons, arranged by state, who 
are qualified to address educational groups 
on safety topics. Includes name and ad- 
dress, area of safety interest, level of school 
interest, terms, and preferred audience. 


Secondary Edition for Life Adjustment of 
American Youth, by Harl R. Douglass. The 
Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York 
10, N. Y. 630 pages, 1952. 


This volume attempts to describe, to ex- 
plain, and to evaluate secondary education 
and its principal trends today. It is in- 
tended primarily for use in teacher-training 
courses. 


* * * 


American Universities and Colleges, Sixth 
Edition, edited by Mary Irwin. Over 1,000 
pages, $10. 


American Junior Colleges, Third Edition, 
edited by Jesse P. Bogue. Over 500 pages, 
$7.50. 


These two directories, published by the 
American Council on Education, 1785 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., every 4 years, will be welcomed by 
educators. 


Handbook for the Development of Ter- 
minal Programs in Ohio Colleges, by Fred- 
erick D. Pultz. Bureau of Special and 
Adult Education, Ohio State University, and 
the Ohio College Association, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1951. 12 pages, 50 cents. 








View Wook 


or the 
View Year 
Kw OO 


1. AUTOMOTIVE MAINTENANCE AND 
TROUBLE SHOOTING: Frazee-Bedell 
Logical trouble-shooting procedures that 
quickly eliminate as many units or systems 
as possible from consideration. 
Pub. Date Feb. 1, 1952 
2. RIGHTS OF THE AMERICAN WORKER: 
John A. McCarthy 
Every student and trainee should be thor- 
oughly familiar with his legal rights and 
benefits as an American worker. 
Pub. Date Feb. 15, 1952 
3. SMALL COMMUTATOR MOTORS: 
Kennard Graham 
A companion book to Small Non-Commu- 
tator Motors published earlier this year. 
Covers operation, maintenance, and repair. 
Pub. Date Jan. 1, 1952 
4. ELECTRIC ARC WELDING: 
John B. Austin 
A great advance in the preparation of 
“teachable” materials for instruction in mod- 
ern arc welding. 
Pub. Date March 15, 1952 
5. METAL WORK FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
SHOPS: Barich-Smith 
Stimulates students’ interest in developing 
craftsmanship; develops an appreciation of 
good design; and outlines the occupational 
opportunities. 
Pub. Date Jan. 1, 1952 
6. FORGING AND FORMING METALS: 
S. E. Rusinoff 
The author’s intimate knowledge of prac- 
tical industrial practices and his proven 
ability to transmit such information to his 
readers, assures that this book will readily 
be selected for all training programs. 
Pub. Date March 1, 1952 
7. RELATED MATHEMATICS FOR 
CARPENTERS: L. S. Chamberlain 
Reviews those arithmetic fundamentals re- 
quired and directly relates them to everyday 
problems encountered by the carpenter. 
Pub. Date Feb. 1, 1952 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me examination copies of the 
books indicated by the numbers circled below. 
1 2 3 4 5 
Name 
School 
Address 
City 
State 

















AMERICAN 
TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. W440 


848 East Fifty-Eighth Street 
Chicago, Illinois 











FOR PAINTING 
AND CLEANING 


A FINE, OLD 
FURNITURE 
POLISH 
RECIPE 


Gum 
Turpentine. 


Mix 1 pint of 
Gum Turpentine 
with 1 pint of 
boiled linseed oil. 


ACCEPT NO suBSTITUTES = 





Use sparingly. 


ZEON OR A REFUND Op 


’s” Guaranteed by “> 
Good Housekeeping 
< voy J 


45 anveanisto WES 
UM TURPENTINE is unexcelled for thinning 
G paints, varnishes and enamels. It is also 
an excellent cleaner for porcelain, glass, en- 
amel and metal surfaces. Cleans floors and 
furniture before waxing or polishing. Always 
clean paint brushes with Gum Turpentine. 
Buy GumTurpentine in gallon, quart or pint 
sizes at drug, variety, hardware, paint stores. 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
General Offices: VALDOSTA, GEORGIA 





The Fundamentals of Speaking, by Gil- 
man, Aly, and Reid. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 
1951. 608 pages, $4.00. 


This new book offers sections devoted to 
the speech, the speaker, the purpose, the 
subject, the audience, and the occasion. 


* * * 


Guide for Resource-Use Education Work- 
shops. American Council on Education, 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., .N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., 1951. 45 pages, 50 cents. 


Developed in a work conference of rep- 
resentatives of Southern colleges, State De- 
partments of Education, and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, this guide is designed to 
help administrators, directors, consultants, 
and participants to plan, organize, conduct, 
and evaluate resource-use education work- 
shops. 


* * * 


Life Adjustment Education for Every 
Youth, prepared in the Division of Second- 
ary Education and the Division of Voca- 
tional Education. Office of Education Bul- 
letin 1951, No. 22, for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 108 
pages, 30 cents. 


A booklet helpful to all interested in 
the progress of life adjustment education 
planning and programs to help provide 
more appropriate education for each youth 
of high-school age. In three parts: the 
purposes and activities of the First Com- 
mission on Life Adjustment Education for 
Youth, the origin, composition, and recom- 
mendations of the National Conference on 
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Life Adjustment Education held in Chicago, 
1947, and common understandings for a 
program of action. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Desserts America Loves, by Mary Wilson. 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., Peoria, Ill., 1952. 144 
pages, $2.50. 


These tested recipes for beverages, can- 
dies, and desserts are easy to follow and 
offer a wide variety of choice. 


A new folder describing films for home 
economics groups is available free of charge 
from Association Films, Inec., 35 W. 45th 
St., New York 36, N. Y. Free Films for 
Home Economists lists 41 films dealing 
with cooking and food preparation, home 
sewing, diet and nutrition, food production, 
health and hygiene, financial security ed- 
ucation, and good grooming. The films 
may be borrowed at no charge except 
transportation from Association Films. 
Many are color films: all are 16 mm sound. 


INDUSTRIAL 
Electrical Communications Experiments, 
by Reed, Wagner, and Corcoran. John 
Wiley & Sons, 440 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., 1952. 458 pages, $6.75. 


Practically all the experiments given here 
can be performed with standard measuring 
equipment and conventional components. 
Rationalized mks units are used through- 
out the theoretical equipment. 


* * * 


Principles of Radio, Sixth Edition, by 
Keith Henney and Glen A. Richardson. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y., 1952. 41 pages, 
$5.50. 


This sixth edition, completely revised, 
includes a large number of practical prob- 
lems, many completely detailed numerical 
calculations, and adequate treatment of d-c 
and a-c circuits. 


Automobile Body Repair and Paint 
Guide, by William T. Athanson. D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Inc., 250 Fourth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y., 1952. 95 pages, $2.00. 

Practical instructions for body repair and 
paint work make this well-illustrated man- 
ual valuable to both repair shops, automo- 
bile owners, and students. 

* * * 


Sheet Metal Work, by Robert E. Smith, 


Ph.D. McKnight & McKnight Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, Ill. 76 pages. 


A workbook for instruction in sheet 
metalwork, containing 22 units covering 
fundamental processes. 


“OLIVER” SINGLE 
SURFACER 








Takes stock up to 18" 
wide by 6'' thick. Safe 
and easy to operate 

. anti-friction roller 
and ball bearings... 
quiet running. 

e 

"Oliver" offers a full 
line of woodworking 
machines for school 
shops. Investigate. 


Write for Illustrated Bulletins 
Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Basic Blueprint Reading and Sketching, 
by C. Thomas Olivo and Albert V. Payne, 
Delmar Publishers, Inc., Albany, New York, 
1951. 139 pages. 


This volume of instructional units in- 
corporates new tested teaching-learning 
methods and curriculum development prac. 
tices used successfully under actual condi- 
tions by the authors. 

* & +. 


Automotive Maintenance and Trouble 
Shooting, by Irving Frazee, William Lan. 
don, and Ernest Venk. American Techni- 
cal Society, 58th and Drexel, Chicago, II], 
1952. 414 pages. 


A book which tells how to keep a vehicle 
in operation and how to restore it to oper- 
ation once a failure occurs. Organized for 
the classroom, it serves also as a shop 
reference. 


Technical Drafting Essentials, by Warren 
J. Luzadder. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 1951. 326 pages, 
$3.00. 


Instruction for beginning draftsmen in 
the practical language of industry. Com- 
bining briefness with completeness, the book 
includes teaching aids, hundreds of illustra- 
tions, and practical drills in the kind of 
assignments students will face in industry. 


* * * 


Basic Mathematics for Technical Courses 
(Second Edition), by Clarence E. Tuites, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N. Y., 1952. $3.75. 


Helpful suggestions from teachers form 
the backbone of this text designed to pre- 
pare students for a job. The general ap- 
proach applies to every technical field and 
extensive problem material provides train- 
ing for specific technical skills. 


* * * 

Government Aeronautical Services, Publi- 
cations, and Visual Aids Available to Teach- 
ers, by Willis C. Brown. Circular No. 331, 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C., 1952. 10 pages, free. 


How and where to get the teaching re- 
sources from governmental agencies which 
are available to teachers in the field of 
aviation education. 


* a * 

Automatic Transmissions, by Ray F. 
Kuns. The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwau- 
kee 1, Wis., 1951. 466 pages, $5.00. 

Authored by the Director of the Central 
Vocational School in Cincinnati, Ohio, this 
basic book on the principles and mainte- 
nance of automatic transmissions offers 
step-by-step explanations and features more 
than 500 illustrations. 


PLASTICS 


and Supplies 
Schools in every state of the Na- 
tion use us as their principal 
source of supply. 
We are a leader in the Plastics 
field. Write for free list of plas- 
tics, materials, and supplies. Our 
prices are lower. 


PLASTIC SUPPLY COMPANY 


2901 N. Grand Bivd. St. Louls 7, Mo. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


How to Make Your Own Furniture, by 
Henry L. Williams. Simmons-Boardman 
publishing Corp., 30 Church St., New York 
7, N. Y., 1951. 179 pages, $3.95. 


Hundreds of clear drawings and simple 
directions explain home furniture making 
from beginning to end in this new book. 

- * 7. 

General Shop for Everyone, by Louis V. 
Newkirk, Ph.D. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass., 
1952. 355 pages, $3.20. 


Drafting, woodworking, metalworking, 
electricity and plastics have been selected 
as instructional units for this text. 

* * * 

The Circular Saw, by Ray E. Haines, 
John V. Adams, John G. Miller, Robert L. 
Thompson, Raymond Van Tassel. D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., 250 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 3, N. Y., 1952. 115 pages, 
$2.95. 


Plans and explanations for projects es- 
pecially suitable to the circular saw are 
offered in this book for the home crafts- 
man and beginner. 

* * * 

The Wood-Turning Lathe, by Haines, 
Adams, Miller, Thompson, and Van Tassel. 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 250 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., 1952. 130 
pages, $2.95. 

Safe and skillful techniques, as well as 
a variety of projects that can be made 
with the wood-turning lathe are described. 

* * * 


Ceramics For All, by Jimmie Adair 
Stewart. Barnes & Nobel, Inc., 105 Fifth 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y., 1952. 156 pages, 
Paper Bound, $1.00; Cloth Bound, $2.00. 

This new handbook for beginners covers 
the what and how of ceramics in simple 
language. Directions are pointed up by 
means of 134 illustrations. 

* * * 


General Metals, by John L. Feirer, Mc- 
graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 
B New York 36, N. Y., 1952. 257 pages, $3.00. 

First of the McGraw-Hill Publications in 
Industrial Arts, this book gives students 
broad, basic experiences in the funda- 
mentals of metalwork. 

ee € @ 


Making Your Home Furnishings, by D. 
Joseph Di Bernardo. D. Van Nostrand Co., 
250 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y., 1952. 
242 pages. 

This book presents in detail information 
about upholstering, refinishing, and deco- 
rating in the home. Reupholstering and 
refinishing furniture, judging and selecting 
fabrics, making slip covers, and making 
draperies are covered. 


Handbook, Firthite Cutting Tools. Firth 
Sterling, 3113 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 30, 
Pa., 1952. 100 pages, free. 


The information and recommendations 
about Firthite cutting tools in this pub- 
lication are designed to lower maintenance 
costs and increase production. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Occupations: A Basic Course for Coun- 
selors, by Walter J. Greenleaf. Vocational 
Division Bulletin No. 247, Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, Washington 
25, D. C., 1951. 193 pages, 45 cents. 


Prepared to give those in the guidance 
field a comprehensive grasp of occupational 
background as an essential counseling aid. 
Suggests practices for systematic instruction 
in occupations, including interest-getting 
activities, human factors involved, classifica- 
tion of occupations and industries, national 
and local outlook, and both occupational 
and educational exploration. Includes a 
valuable appendix of source materials. 

* * oe 


Six Ways to Get a Job, by Paul W. 
Boynton. Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd 
St., New York 16, N. Y., 1951. 136 pages, 
$2.00. 


In this third edition the author has 
added new chapters describing the prin- 
cipal occupational fields and how to eval- 
uate aptitudes for them. A new section is 
also included on “New Jobs for Older 
Men.” 


Our World of Work, by Seymour L. Wolf- 
bein and Harold Goldstein (A Life Adjust- 
ment Booklet). Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 57 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, II, 
1952. 49 pages; 40 cents each, 3 for $1.00, 
special quantity discounts. 


Written especially for young people, this 
booklet presents accurate information about 
jobs today, offers interesting information 
about workers in the major occupational 
fields, and discusses trends for the future. 

* * * 


Tim’s Fight for the Valley, by Ralph 
Edgar Bailey. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1951. 
246 pages, $2.50. 


This novel for teen agers offers authentic 
facts ond contour planting as a soil erosion 
preventative. 


* * v 
Living and Planning Your Life, by N. 
William Newsom, Harl R. Douglass, and 
Harry L. Dotson. Harper & Brothers, 49 
East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 1952. 
470 pages, $3.48. 


A guidance text designed for student use 
in high school classes. Material is directed 








Just Ask Us! 
The JOURNAL regularly offers AVA 


members good coverage of new books 
in the field. 

If at any time, however, you need 
additional information, just let us know 
and we'll make every effort to help. 

Such requests should be sent to the 
Book Editor, c/o the JOURNAL, 1010 


Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, 
Be C. 
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America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercratt 


COMPLETE STOCK 


Eoerain from Beginners’ Kits of 
READY CUT projects, to supplies and 
leathers for advanced hobbyists. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers, calfskin, etc., top quality. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 
forFREE  Onor established policy is to ship or 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive them. 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 2004 Chicago 24, Ill. 


Write foday 














Be sure to see it— 
the FIRST of 
its kind! 


GENERAL 


SHOP 


FOR EVERYONE 
By Louis V. Newkirk 


A basal text for industrial arts— 
all in one text—tools, materials, 
and shop procedures for draft- 
ing, woodworking, metalwork, 
electricity and plastics. Hundreds 
of vivid how-to-do-it photographs 
and drawings. 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 
San Francisco, Atlanta, Dallas 


Home Office: Boston 








to the student in a personal way, covering 
five significant units: meeting school situa- 
tions, making a vocational choice, living 
with others, living with yourself, and look- 
ing to the future. 


* * * 


How Are We Going To Keep Them In 
School? lota Lambda Sigma Fraternity, 
Delta Chapter, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio, 1952. 


A limited number of copies of this mime- 
ographed report are available upon pay- 
ment of postage. Requests should go to 
John C. Matia, 535 Eagle Ave., Cleve- 
land 15, O. 


Words for Work. Jewish Vocational Serv- 
ice of Greater Boston, 72 Franklin St., Bos- 
ton 10, Mass., 1951. 140 pages, 60 cents, 
50 cents each in quantities of 27 or more. 


This list of trade terms with German 
equivalents was compiled for use in tutor- 
ing programs for new Americans. Job place- 
ment is considerably facilitated when there 
is a knowledge of basic job terminology for 
a particular trade even though conversa- 
tional English may still be limited. 


Ways to Improve Your Personality, by 
Virginia Bailard and Ruth Strang. Whit- 
tlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
18, N. Y., 1951. 249 pages, $3.00. 


This book presents personality problems 
from the viewpoint of young people and 
gives specific information on how to solve 
them. 
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HEADQUARTERS HOTELS Singles Doubles Twins 













































































Suites 
Statler ; $6.00-10.00 $9.50-13.00 $12.50-16.50 $24.50 & up 
Sheraton Plaza (formerly Copley Plaza)......................-----. 5.85- 7.85 8.80-11.00 11.00-15.00 22.00-30.00 | 
A 5.25- 7.50 7.70- 8.80 8.80-11.00 14.00-18.09 1 
COOPERATING HOTELS A 
dic siptsclee lp iicais aly Senrdperkvolipocsnias bh iinphaaeotaailes 4.50-7.00 6.75- 9.25 9.00-13.00 15.00-18.00 = 
I ei clacisnetnts a ciisnsnticeci apiehithewnlheieninanse nc taapeansieieloide 4.00 & up 6.50 & up 7.00 & up 
ND a 2 a a ce Se 9.50 9.50 12.00 & up uf 
ETE NELLA NTRS PATE IE 5.50-6.50 7.50- 9.00 8.00-10.00 o 
ERO een eae ee ere NMR Tee ee me ere Mer rr 5.50-8.50 9.50-12.50 9.50-12.50 13.00-19.00 
lalate ile lca soma dueso comandlbeeen 4.50-5.50 6.50- 8.00 9.00 10.00-14.00 
oc sce ca hc dit ahaa aie eide Sul all 4.75-6.75 7.00- 9.00 8.00-10.50 
ES eee ec Ge eo cee ar Ee ee 6.00-7.50 9.00-10.50 11.00-14.00 18.00-20.00 
ES eae mee ae ee eI 6.00-8.00 10.00-12.00 10.00-12.00 15.00-18.00 
a ac iaachck ctnak shied dieing silage 5.25-7.00 7.25-10.00 8.50-12.00 16.00-18.00 
Vendome ‘ ‘ 4.50-6.00 7.00 & up 8.00-11.00 14.00 & up 
Arrangements should be made for occupancy of rooms accommodating 2 or more persons; practically no single rooms are available. It is 
necessary that 4 choices of hotels be indicated. No block reservations will be accepted. All reservations must be made in the names of persons who 
will occupy the accommodations. 
1952 AVA Convention Boston, Mass. November 30- December 5 
Headquarters Hotels 
State Directors, City Directors, AVA Executive Committee, Advisory 
Boston Convention & Visitors Bureau Council—Statler Hotel 
Agricultural Education—Bradford Hotel 
80 Federal St Industrial Education, Industrial Arts, Vocational Guidance— 
‘ Statler Hotel 
Home Ec ics, Busi Education, Distributive Education— 
Boston, Massachusetts Sheraton Plaza 
NOTE: So far as possible, divisional meetings for the respective 
groups will be held in or near hotels designated as their 
Please reserve the following accommodations: headquarters. 
Ist Choice Hotel 3rd Choice Hotel 
2nd Choice Hotel Ath Choice Hotel 
My field of service: 
Agric Bus. Ed Dis. Ed Home Ec Ind. Arts Ind Vee. Guld.........3e 
Single room(s) with bath for....................--- person(s). Rate $..........-..eeesee 0606 ere ow per room. : 
Boece Double room(s) with bath for........................person(s). Rate $.... to $ per room. a 
Sees Twin-bedded room(s) w/bath for......................person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 
elise Fe os LaLa Suite (Parlor, 1 bedroom, bath) for................person(s). Rate $..........sccccccceeeee 10 Geecceecsceceseeeeeeeeeee Per SUite, 
A.M. AM. 
Arriving P.M. Departing dccizccstsateaee 
(date) (date) 
NAME OF EACH HOTEL GUEST: 
Name Address eae City _— oO 
Name Address City State “ss x 
Name Address City State i, 
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